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SECOND EDITION, in demy 8vo. buckram, 21s. 


The PEOPLES and POLITICS of 


the FAR EAST: Travels and Studies in the British, 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese Colonies, China, Japan, 
Corea, Siam, and Malaya. By HENRY NORMAN. 
With 60 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author, 
Coloured Frontispiece from a Drawing by a Chinese 
Artist, and 4 Maps. 


*,* The First Edition of 1,000 Cunt was exhausted within 
one week of publication. A Second Edition is now ready. 


The 7/MES.—“The Far East is truly, as Mr. Henry 
Norman says, ‘the seed-bed of a multitude of new political 
issues.’ All who desire to know something of the nature of 
the soil and the probable character of the crop now maturing 
will find much to intereet, attract, and instruct them in Mr. 
Norman’s volume...... His chapters are vivid in description, 
shrewd in observation, painstaking in investigation, pleasant 
in tone and temper, and full of lively impressions of travel. 
eoceee The whole volume is thoroughly readable and constitutes 
a valuable and timely contribution to the study of con- 
temporary life and politics in a region which seems destined 
in the near future to engage more and more of Western 
attention and concern.” 

The A THEN ZUM.—“ It is to be hoped that those who 
are talking of an alliance with Russia to impose terms on 
Ja in the interest of China, or of European trade in China, 
will read Mr. Norman’s powerful argument upon the other 
side......We conclude by once more commending without 
reserve Mr. Norman’s book.” 


By the Same Author, The REAL JAPAN. 
Fourth Edition, Cloth, 3s. 6d, 


THE NEW 
VOLUME OF THE 


G. W. T. ORMOND. 
AUTONYM LIBRARY. 


Paper, ls. 6d. ; cloth, 2s, 


THE NEW UNDER THE 
CHILTERNS : 
PSEUDONYM A Story of English Peasant Life. 

LIBRARY. By ROSEMARY. 


Paper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 


LOGIC and OTHER NONSENSE. By 


J.D. McCROSSAN, Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. cloth, lés. 


REMINISCENCES of RICHARD 


COBDEN. By Mrs. SALIS SCHWABE. Preface by 
Lord FARRER, and a Photogravure Portrait. 


“We perceive in every page his wide survey and immense 
knowledge of the field of international commerce and 
politics.” —Daily Chronicle. 


ACROSS ASIA on a BICYCLE. B 
T. G. ALLEN, jun., and W. L. SACHTLEBEN. 
Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


“ Bright, clever, and ffected pictures.” —Scot. 


LANGLAND’S VISION of PIERS the 


PLOWMAN. An English Poem of the Fourteenth 
Century. done into Modern Prose. With an Introduc- 
tion by KATE M. WARREN. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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The STICKIT MINISTER. 
TENTH and ILLUSTRATED EDITION, price 6s. 
UNIFORM in STYLE with ‘The RAIDERS’ and ‘The 
LILAC SUNBONNET.’ This Edition contains a Prefatory 
Poem by the late R. L. SrEVENsoN, reproduced in facsimile; 
is illustrated by Ernest A. Waterlow, A.R.A., Joseph Pennell, 
W. S. MacGeorge, and others; and has specially drawn 
Initial Letters and Ornaments. 


The STICKIT MINISTER. 

By S. R. CROCKETT. 
The STICKIT MINISTER. 

By S. R, CROCKETT. 
The STICKIT MINISTER. 

By S. R. CROCKETT. 
The STICKIT MINISTER. 

By S. R. CROCKETT. 


SPEAKER,.—“ Full of strength and charm.” 

DAILY NEWS.—“ The author is a man of keen observa- 
tion and considerable powers of description.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—* Mr. Crockett’s handling of the 
theme has a vigour, a veracity, and a freshness.” 

BRITISH WEEKLY.—“ A book of extraordinary merit.” 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster-square, E,C, 
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Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
price THREEPENCE. 


AT HE N U 
This Day's ATHENAZUM contains Articles on 
LUCKNOW and OUDE in the MUTINY. 
The ROMAN CHURCH in ENGLAND, 1500-1600. 
The ORDER of ST. JOHN of JERUSALEM. 
IMAGE'S POEMS and CAROLS. 
RELIQUI® CELTIC2. 
U fore Ost A Duke o 
; Children of this World 
SCHOOL-BOOKS 
AUSTRALIAN STORIES. 
)UR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
BRISEIS—The LAST LETTERS of GENERAL WASHINGTON— 
THOMAS WITHAM’S COMMONPLACE BOOK—“COSA FATTA 
CAPO HA.” 


LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE—Huxley’s Collected Essays; Library Table ; Geographical 
Notes; Prof. D. Dana; Astronomical Notes; Societies ; Meet- 
ings ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS—James and William Tassie; Library Table; The Archwxo- 
logical Societies ; Numismatic Literature ; Gossip. 

MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

RAMA—The Week ; Library Table ; Gossip. 


ALso— 


The ATHEN ALUM for April 13 contains Articles on 
LETTERS and DIARY of the FIRST EARL of BRISTOL. 
DANTE LITERATURE 

GENERAL LEE 
HARNACK'S HISTORY of DOGMA. 
DRUMMOND of HAWTHORNDEN. 


NEW NOVELS—Fidelis; Cancelled Bonds; A Great 
The Burden of a Woman ; The Banishment of Jessop Blythe ; Under 
the Chilterns ; Gallia; A Maid of the Manse. 

SPANISH HISTORY and LITERATURE. 

SHORT STORIES. 

ORIENTAL MANUALS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

CAXTONS BIRTHPLACE. — The ‘DICTIONARY of NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY '—JUNIUS on PRIESTCRAFPT—A DICTIONARY 
of LITERARY ENGLISH—The GENNADIUS LIBRARY. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

NCE—Chemical Literature; Mr. Fitch; Astronomical Notes; 
ocieties Meetin 


FINE ARTS—Church Plate of Northampton Library Table; The 
French Gallery ; Gossip. 


MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—Library Tabie ; Gossip. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
NOrzES and QUERIES for DEecEMBER 10th and 


24th, 1892, and JANUARY 7th and Zist, 1893, contains a BIBLIV- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTONE 


Price of the Four Numbers, ls. 4d.; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream's-buildings, 
Chancery-iane, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 
OTES and QUERIES for Aprit 29, May 13th, 


27th, JUNE 10th, Mth, and JULY &th, 1893, contains BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of the of BEACONSFIELD This includes KEYS to 
* VIVIAN GREY,’ ‘CONINGSBY,’* LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ENDYMION.’ 


Price of the Six Numbers, 2s.; or free by post, 2s. 3d. 


JOHN C. eee, Notes and Queries Office, Bream's- buildings, 
Chancery-lane, E. 


NOTES and QUERIES.—For SALE, Series IV., 

12 vols. complete, with Indexes ; and Series V., first 4 vols. with 

all unbound. "Also July-December, 1854, and 
$55, bound — Address Miss D) NAN, Preston, Lancashire 


ME... GILDERSOME- DICKINSON, of Eden 
Bridge, UNDERTAKES GENBALOGICAL and ANTIQUARIAN 
INVESTIGATIONS aly —For Te:ms eddress to 12, Great 


‘Turnstile, London 


Valuable Library of the late Rev. CANON JACKSON, 
Hector of Leigh Delamere, Wilts 


berate HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at 115, JESDA 
May ana Following the “ANTIQUARIAN 
TOPOGRAPHICAL, and GEN ICAL LIBRARY of the late 
Rey. J. EB JACKSON, M.A. F.SA., Rector of Leigh Delamere, Wilts, 
and Hon. Canon of Bristol, containing County Histories and T 
graphical Works, many of which relate to Wiltwhire, Somersetshire, 
Dorsetshire, and Northampton Iso the very fine and unique COL- 
LECTIONS of MSS. and PRINTED MATTER relating to the Hungerford 
Family, Farleigh Castle, &c.. formed by the late CANON JACKSON, 
and Copies of his various Antiquarian and Archwological Monographs. 
The Library also contains the usual Standard Works in His! x 7 
graphy, Fiction, Poetry, and the Drama, and the Pubiications many 
of the Learned Societies. 

May be viewed two days prior to Sale, and Catalogues forwarded on 
®pplication 


f.UNBRIDGE WELLS.—FURNISHED APART- 
MENTS. A few minutes from 8.B Station and fifteen minutes 
from L. and Brighton. South Aspect eee Position. Near to the 


Common and Pantiles.—R. G., 18,  Claremen: 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
I BECK BAN K, 


Chancery-lane, London. 
TWOAND A MAL EK CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 
vable on deman 


'WO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
Por the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
Deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


RKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY 
HOW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for TWO GUINEAS per MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW to PURCHASE a ging RT for FIVE SHILLINGS 
per MOD 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, , post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


A LIST of PEDIGREES in the CANDLER 

MANUSCRIPT (Harl. MS. 6071) at the BRITISH MUSEUM. 

The Pedigress are of Suffolk Families chiefly, and were compiled circa 

1658-43. The List - alpnabetical and contains about 300 references. 
GEO. F. TUDOR SHERWOUD, 9, Angell-road, 


NORTHERN GENEALOGIST. 
Issued Quarterly. Prospectus post 
GIBBONS, Heworth, York. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
NECDOTAL REMINISCENCES of an OCTO- 
NONOGENARIAN. By Sir GEORGE DUCKETT, Bart. 
WILSON, Kendal. 


New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. Bighth Edition. With 3 Piates. By W. T. LYNN, 


“ Has, we are glad to see, reached an eighth edition, which enables 
this excellent introduction to the facts of asircnomy to be brought up 
to date.’ —Guardian. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


Third Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 


EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of the 
By W. im the History of Cometary Astronomy. 


“ Well adapted to their purpose.”’ 
Dr. B. A. Govtp, tor of the Astronomical Journal. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 21, Cockspur-street, Charing Cress, 8.W. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 2, 1895. 


CONTENTS.—N?® 173. 
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mples, Earls of Stair, 301—Letters from Lady Eliza- 
beth Winwood, 302—‘ Ballast,” 303—Imitations of Shak- 
speare—‘ Chum,” 304— Horse Nomenclature — Sedan- 
chair—Foreign Jews in England—* Arabesque”—Robt. 
Pinke, D.D., 305—Beauty’s Mould Broken—The Earth's 
Axis—The Final “‘s” in Proper Names, 306. 


QUERIES :—Best—Rose Charity at Barnes—‘ Euormos ’— 
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of Vantage "—** Mum "—Pontack’s—High Ercall Church, 
315 — Left-handedness, 316—Nugget — Anthony Martin, 
317—** Wan Water,” 318—Sir Thomas Bond, 319. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Hamilton’s ‘ Dated Book-Plates’— 
Funk and Wagnalls’s ‘ Standard Dictionary ’—Ditchfield’s 
* Books Fatal to their Authors’—Whibley’s Underdowne’s 
Mthiopian History of Heliodorus.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


PRIORY CHURCH OF ST, JOHN, 
CLERKENWELL. 


In Walter Thornbury’s ‘ Old and New London,’ 

blished by Cassell & Co., vol. ii. p. 312, there 
is a print entitled ‘The original Priory Church of 
St. John, Clerkenwell.’ This is, apparently, copied 
from a similar woodcut in Hone’s ‘ Every-day 
Book,’ Nov. 13, entitled ‘Church of St, John, 
Clerkenwell, 1508,’ and accompanying an account 
of the priory and church. The article goes on to 
say :— 

“ The annexed engraving is from an original drawing 
of a south view of the church, in the year 1508, and pre- 
served in the Cotton collection. It is especially curious 
because it shows the old square tower on the site whereof 
the present church stands, with the great bell tower 
above, which is rapturously described by Stowe. The 
building with two windows between three buttresses, 
surmounted by pi les, was anciently the library.” 


I had long doubted the authenticity of this 
picture, and upon searching the prints in the 
Clerkenwell collection of the Library of the Cor- 
poration of the City of London, I came across an 
engraving which is probably the source of the error. 
This is a small folio print containing two separate 

ictures. The upper one is entitled ‘The South 
er of St. John’s Abbey Church, from a MS, 
in the Cotton Library, Nero D. VIII.’ The lower 
picture is ‘St. John’s Abbey Gate.’ The plate is 


signed “ J. Deane del., G. Vertue sculp.,” and it 
is dedicated to the Society of Antiquaries. I have 
since found that this is one of the illustrations to 
Morant’s ‘ Essex,’ vol. i. p. 140, and that it repre- 
sents the Benedictine Abbey of St. John the 
Baptist, Colchester. 

The woodcut in Hone is a rough copy of ‘ The 
South a nee of St. John’s Abbey Church’ in 
Morant’s ‘ Essex,’ and it appears that the contri- 
butor to Hone, finding this plate apart from its 
context, assumed—as several collectors of London 
topography, including whoever arranged the Guild- 
hall collection, have assumed—that it related to 
St. John’s, Clerkenwell. 

The volume in the Cottonian collection with the 
press-mark “‘ Nero D, VIII.” contains at the end 
a manuscript of three leaves, dating about 1530, 
giving an account of the Monastery of St. John, 
Colchester, and at the head of the first page is the 
drawing of the church from which the plate in 
Morant is copied. 

This discovery will, I trust, correct the impression 
that many have of the appearance of the Priory 
Church of St. John, Clerkenwell, before Prior 
Doewra rebuilt so much of it about the year 1500, 
So far as I know there is no earlier representation 
of the priory than the well-known engraving by 
Hollar, 1661, and reissued by Herbert and Wilkin- 
son, 1809, H. W. Fixcnam. 

172, St. John Street, E.C. 


DALRYMPLES, EARLS OF STAIR, 

In the course of some pedigree-hunting which 
has lately come in my way I have been a good 
deal struck by two circumstances relating to this 
family, and not, so far as I am aware, hitherto put 
on record. I refer, first, to the extraordinary 
fatality attendant on the family and descendants 
of the first earl, unhappily notorious for his con- 
nexion with the massacre of Glencoe. A glance at 
the accompanying table will reveal the curious fact 
that the second, third, fourth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth earls all died without issue, the elder branch 
becoming extinct with the death of the seventh 
earl in 1840, and the succession passing over to 
the descendants of Sir James, next brother to the 
first earl. Students of family history are, of 
course, familiar with the curse of Cowdray, and 
other similar cases ; and there are many striking 
examples—such, ¢.g., as that of the Mackenzies, 
Earls of Seaforth—of titles being re-created three, 
or even four times, only to be re-extinguished in 
the next generation. I do not know whether 
there is any historic basis for a curse of Glencoe, 
and am, of course, prepared to be met by the old 
adage, “ Post hoc, non ergo propter hoc.” But, 
however that may be, I venture to think that the 
fact of the death without issue of six out of seven 
successive holders of a title is almost (if not quite) 
unique in the annals of the peerage. 
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Sir James Dalrymple, cr, bart. 1664, Viscount Stair 
1690, d. 1695. 
John, er. of Stair sie Sames, 
1708, d. 1707. 1698. 
| 
John, second Earl, K.T. Hon. on, Sir J cond 
‘a. ap. 1747. William. George. bart a 1743, 
| 
| 
William, feurth Earl, James,third Earl, John, fifth Earl, Gen. William, Sir William, third 
d, s.p, 1788. d. s.p. 1760. d, 1789. d. 1807. bart., d. 1771. 
| 
Jobn, sixth Earl, John, seventh Earl, Sir John, fourth 
d. s.p. 1821. d, s.p. 1840. bart., d, 1810, 
| 
Sir Jobn, eighth Ear Sir North, ninth Earl, 
d. s.p. d, 1864. 
Sir Jobn, doth Earl 


A not less noteworthy, if pleasanter, fact in the 
history of the same family is that as many as six 
separate baronetcies have been conferred upon it 
during the past two centuries. James, first Vis- 
count Stair, was created baronet in 1664, with 
remainder, of course, to his eldest son John ; and 
a similar honour was bestowed at different times 
on no fewer than three out of his four younger 
sons. Sir James, the second son, received in 1698 
the baronetcy now held, together with his other 
titles, by the present Earl of Stair. Sir Hew, the 
third son, also created baronet in 1698, is now 
represented by Sir Walter Hamilton Dalrymple, 
of North Berwick; and another baronetcy was 
granted, thirty years later, to his great-great- 
grandson, Robert, grandfather of the present Sir 
Graeme Dalrymple Elphinstone. Finally, Sir 
David, the fifth son of Viscount Stair, was created 
baronet in 1700. His title became extinct on the 
death, in 1820, of the fifth baronet, Sir John, 
nephew of Sir David Dalrymple, Lord Hailes, 
the famous judge, historian, and friend of Dr. 
Johnson ; but it has been happily revived in the 

rson of Lord Hailes’s great-grandson, Sir Charles 

alrymple, of Newhailes (created baronet 1887), 
who thus enjoys the sixth baronetcy conferred on 
this favoured family. 

Oswatp Huwrter Brarr, 0O.8.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B. 


LETTERS FROM LADY ELIZABETH WINWOOD. 
(Concluded from p. 265.) 

In the following letter the writer makes, for her, 
an unusual number of references to contemporary 
national events. The relating to Lady 
Montagu and the “ Busnes” is, no doubt, con- 
nected with the settlement of the affairs of that 
lady, then recently deceased :— 


K.T., b, 1819, 


Letter from Lady Winwood to her son-in-law Edward, 
2nd Baron Montagu of Boughton. Original letter at 
Ditton Park. 

Most Honorep Lorp,—I haue Receaued your Lord*® 
letter of the 4 of August, and a verie fatt Buoke [sic] 
for which I giue your Lord*” manie thankes. I gaue 
your daughttor leaue to gooe into hamshere to my neavew 
Teldoes |sic) for 3 or fore daies, my cosin Marie Treavor 
went with her, they went on horsback, and have had 
extreme fowle weather euer since they went, and this 
daie they are to come home, it is a fowle daie but Sir 
Jobn Treauor is with them, who was the greate furtheror 
of the jornie, for I was verie much against the jornie in 
Regard of the unsertente of the weather, but thir Im- 
portunite was so great for the jornie that I could not 
denie them. where as my La Montagew’s man toolde 
= Lord* that hee sawe me verie latlie at his Ladie’s 

owee, but hee forgoot him eselfe verie much, for I haue 
not been there sense, neaither haue I herd one word of 
Buenes, sense I gaue your Lord*” ane account of the 
Busnes, for if I bad, you should haue herd of it: this 
daie M* Bachelor came from London and ses the Prince 
hath latlie taken away all the merchantes cloth shipes 
that were readie to gooe for Holland, and hath seassed 
one them, and with all sent to the sittie to lend him 
40,000 ponds, where upone they sent to the howse of 
Parlament to knowe what they should dooe in it, whoe 
haue voated all Traitors that giue him anie monie ore 
assistance, the Prince they saie left for the Downes, 
there is not anie spech of Colchestor, nor of the takinge 
of it. I be leaue your Lord®” bath herd of Skarborowe 
Castell being betraide by Sir Mathew second sonne, whoe 
was the gouvernor of it, unto the Prince, so as it is muche 
feared hee will land therre, and joine with the Skotes: 
your sonnes were both verie wali as I herde, and about 
the Time your Lord*” writes of I will send forthem. I 
praie let M* Bosbie knowe so much from you, so present- 
inge my dew respectes to your Lord* i rest your Lo: 
Mother and seruant Exiza: Winwoop, 

Ditton, August 5 [1648}. 

I haue sent your Lord*® one of my owne mollones, 
wer are verie small, there are verie fewe anie where as 

eere. 


Early in 1814 a disastrous fire occurred at 
Ditton Park, caused, according to family tradition, 
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by the hearthstone of a new fireplace being laid 


on the old joists, which ignited. The mansion was 
entirely consumed. Reference is made to this fire 
in a letter from Sir Walter Scott to the Duchess 
of Buccleuch, in which he expresses his regret at 
the loss, amongst other valuable property, of the 
“curious old library which I had so often wished 
to rummage.”* To us almost as deplorable was 
the loss, in this fire, of so many of Sir Walter’s 
own letters to Lord Montagu and others. 

The fire broke out when the inmates were 
asleep, and very little was saved from the flames. 
It is said that a bystander (thinking probably of 
the grand spectacle a similar conflagration at the 
royal castle close by would afford) was heard by 
Lord Montagna to say, ‘‘ Why, this isn’t half a 
fire!” On which his lordship apologetically re- 
marked, “It is the best I can afford.” Is not this 
related of some other person under similar circum- 
stances ? 

The tottering walls of the ruins were pulled 
down (including, my informant says, the massive 
walls of Wolsey’s Tower), and the present house 
erected. Sir Walter Scott refers, in a letter to 
Lord Montagu in 1817, to this new mansion, and 
to some interesting discoveries of an ancient 
domestic chapel, &c., in the ruins of the old house.t 

The collection of MSS. from which Lady Win- 
wood’s letters have been copied is contained in 
three quarto volames. They are part of the 
accumulated correspondence of the Montagu and 
Brudenel families during many years. One volume 
is almost entirely filled with correspondence con- 
nected with Christopher, second Duke of Albe- 
marle, whoge insane widow became the second wife 
of the Ralph Montagu of these letters.{ A large 
number of MSS, perished in the fire, hence the 
gap in the sequence of the foregoing letters. The 

Lord Montagu had the letters, &., which 
were rescued arranged in three volumes as men- 
tioned above. 

Iam indebted to Mr. Chas. Montagu Douglas 
Scott for much of the information contained in the 
notes which accompany these five — 


as, WIsE. 
Weekley, Kettering, 


**Batrast.” (See 2% §. xii. 247.) — The 
quotations in the ‘ New English Dictionary’ under 
* ballast ” do not, I think, bring out quite clearly 
the mode in which this word came to denote the 
material used for the foundation of the permanent 
way of railways. I believe that it was first used 
in connexion with road-making, although I am 


* ‘Sir Walter Scott's Familiar Letters,’ vol. i. p. 321, 

+ Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Sir W. Scott,’ chap, xxxviii. 

1 It is stated that the Duchess of Albemarle, having 
declared she would only marry royalty, was deluded into 
believing that Ralph, Lord Montagu, was the Emperor 
of China, and in this way was induced to marry him ! 


not able te furnish any examples. J. L. McAdam, 
in the course of his evidence before the House 
of Commons’ Committee on Highways, in 1819, 
says :— 

**Granite chippings might be obtained occasionally 
from Cornwall, Guernsey, and Scotland, as ballast.” — 
Report, p. 26. 

“ The Ballast Act gives a right of pre-emption to the 
Trinity House of all stone and other materials brought 
as ballast into the Thamezs...... Vessels coming in ball 
or not fully loaded, from any place where good 
materials were to be procured, would be induced to take 
sufficient to make up their loading.” —Report, 
p. 27. 

Writing a few years later he says :— 

“ Another great impediment to improvement arises 
from the laws and regulations which prevent a supp 
of good road materials of several kinds being brought to 
London by water and landed in different places con- 
venient for the roads. Were these restrictions removed 
as far as concerns stone, flint, or any ballast for road 
making, London is so favourably situated for water 
carriage by the river, and by the canals connected with 
it, that a supply equal to the wants of all the roads in 
the vicinity of London might be obtained at a reason- 
able rate and of good quality.”—J, L. McAdam, ‘ Remarks 
on Road Making,’ 1823, pp. 8, 9. 

The word is not used by Tredgold (‘ Treatise 
on Railroads,’ 1825) or by Wood (‘Treatise on 
Railroads’ 1825), the words “coating” or 
“bedding” being employed over and over again. 
The earliest instance of its use which I have 
able to discover is in Booth’s ‘ Account of the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway,’ 1830, p. 101, where 
this passage occurs :— 

“ Formation of the Permanent Road.—This consists 
of what is termed ballasting the road—that is depositi 
a layer of broken rock or sand......to keep [the blocks 
firm in their places.” 

The following extract is taken from the Mecha- 
nics’ Magazine, 1833, xviii. 368 :— 

“ The first mile of road from Shoreditch to Newin 
has been for some time past repaired with the black 
porphyry stone brought from China as ballast in the tea- 
ships (considered by Mr, Telford to be the ‘ best of all 
road materials’) and the next half mile has been re- 
paired with granite from Bombay.” 

It will be noticed that the writer does not speak 
of the road material as “ ballast,” nor is the word 
used in Parnell’s well-known ‘Treatise on Roads,’ 
1838. It occurs in the third edition of Wood’s 
‘Treatise on Railroads,’ 1838, but not very fre- 
quently. At p. 710, Wood says:— 

“The mode of remedying this was by constant manual 
labour employed in pushing ashes or ballast underneath 
the rails and sleepers until the coating became so firm 
and solid that the weight of the carriages had no longer 
any effect in compressing it.” 

I can find nothing to corroborate the assertion 
of your correspondent (24 S. xii. 247) that ballast 
discharged from ships was first used for making 
railways at Newcastle, where the accumulations 
of ballast were becoming a serious inconvenience. 
Wood was a Newcastle man, but he nowhere 
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alludes to the circumstance. Booth’ (previously 
quoted) was secretary to the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway, and belonged to the first-named 
town. 

Can any of your readers furnish an early in- 
stance of the use of the word ‘“‘ ballast” in con- 
nexion with road-making ? R. B. P. 


ImiTaTions oF SHAKSPEARE BY OTHER Ports. 
—I send the following parallels, believing that 
they have not been remarked before. I would not 
have sent them otherwise. But I may be wrong 
in my belief ; and some of them may have been 
noticed :— 

The incessant care and labour of his mind 

Hath wrought the mure that should confine it in 

So thin that life looks through and will break out. 

* Second Part of Henry IV.,’ IV. iv. 
A fiery soul which, working out its way, 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 
And o’er informed its tenement of clay. 
Dryden, ‘ Absalom and Achitophel.’ 

The likeness between Daniel and Shakspeare, 
and that between Shakspeare and Waller, have 
been noticed. But I do not know that the resem- 
blance between Shakspeare and Dryden has been 
remarked :— 

“ Sir, for a quart d’écu he will sell the fee-eimple of his 
salvation.”—*‘ All's Well that Ends Well,’ IV. iii. 

Who, if some block-head should be willing 
To lend him on his soul a shilling, 
A well-made bargain would esteem it. 
Churchill, ‘ The Ghost,’ bk, ii, 
It seems she hangs upon the cheek of night 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiope’s ear. 
* Romeo and Juliet,’ I. v. 
Dyer has adopted this image, but has lost the 
beauty of it :— 
Each give each a double charm, 
Like pearls upon an Ethiop’s arm ! 
* Grongar Hill.’ 
Tell......why the sepulchre, 
erein we saw thee quietly inurn’d, 

Hath oped his ponderous and marble jaws, 

To cast theefup again. * Hamlet,’ I. iv. 
Hecate, in Middleton’s ‘ Witch,’ boasts that she 
can make 

the spirits 
Of the entombed to burstiout from their marbles. 
Middleton’s play must have been produced after 
‘Hamlet,’ though there is a doubt whether it 
followed ‘ Macbeth.’ 

Settle accused Dryden of imitating Cowley, but 
he failed to notice that Cowley must have imitated 
Sbakspeare 

Three times they breathed and three times did they drink, 
Upon agreement. of swift Severn’s flood; 
ho then, affrighted with their bloody looks, 
Ran fearfully among the trembling reeds, 
And hid his crisp bead in the hollow bank. 
* First Part of Henry IV.,’ I. iii. 
Swift Jordan started and straight backward fled, 
Hiding among thick reeds his agéd head ! 


Hoary-headed frosts 
Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose, 
* Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ IT. i. 
The first-born bloom of Spring, 
Nipt with the lagging rear of Winter's frost ! 
‘Samson Agonistes,” 
Goldsmith’s imitation of the same thought has been 
remarked. 

There is a poem by Cowley, entitled ‘ Bathing 
in a River,’ which certainly has some likeness to 
Waller’s ‘Song on the Rose,’ though there is in it 
neither desert nor rose, It is not a rose, itis a 
river which is to deliver the message, and to teach 
the lady to be less coy. Cowley’s poem may be 
compared also with the following lines in ‘ Twelfth 
Night,’ I. v.:— 

Lady, you are the cruell’st she alive, 

If you will lead these graces to the grave, 

And leave the world no copy. 
Cowley, who is addressing a river, and likening his 
mistress to it, expresses himself thus :— 

Tell her, her beauties and her youth, like thee, 

Haste without stop to a devouring sea; 

Where they will mixt and undistinguished lie 

With all the meanest things that die: 

As in the ocean thou 

No privilege dost know 

Above the impurest streams that thither flow. 
Tell her, kind Flood ! when this has made her sad, 

Teil her there ’s yet one remedy to be had ; 

Show her how thou, though long since past, dost find 
Thyself yet still behind. 

Marriage (say to her) will bring 

About the self-same thing: 

But she, fond maid! shuts and seals up the spring ! 


E, 


**Caum.”—Ogilvie’s supplement to the ‘Im- 
perial Dictionary’ says chum, v.,means, in American 
colleges, to occupy the same chamber or rcom with 
another. Is it to be supposed from this that chum 
is an Americanism ? The word in this country is 
perhaps most in use among young men and school- 
boys, to express more than the ordinary word 
“companion.” I confess I rather like the word, 
although not a few of those born in the forties, 
at least, seem disposed to call it slang. 

In ordinary dictionaries the word is followed by 
various meanings, such as ‘‘a chamber fellow at 
college,” ‘* an intimate associate,” &c. In Brewer's 
‘Dictionary of Phrase and Fable’ we are told it 
properly means “bedfellow.” Referring lately 
to King Hart,* I find in canto ii. the word 
chymmis, and on referring to the notes,+ we are 
told the word “means houses, and is in Douglas’s 
* Virgil’ and is from chom, an Armoric word...... 
hence it would seem, is chum a college word for 
cohabitant chamber companion.” 

Now contabernalis is used by Cicero and 
Tacitas for chum, comrade. The word chymes 


* * Ancient Scottish Poets,’ London, 1786, vol. i. p. 55. 


Cowley, ‘ Davideis,’ 


t Vol. ii, p. 393. 
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is the old Scotch for chief dwelling. It does seem 
strange, with these facts before us, that Ogilvie 
should connect the word chum with American 
colleges any more than British ones. 
Atrrep Jonas, F.R. Hist.S. 
Fairfield, Poundfald, near Swansea. 


[1684 is the earliest date given in the ‘ N. E, D."] 


Horse Nomenctatore.—Will of John Crall, 
Archdeacon of Essex, dated Dec. 8, 1479, proved 
at Knowl (Kent), May 10, 1480 (P.C.C. 13 Logge), 
“Ttm. Lego Rice Warde equu’ meu’ voc’ Bayard 
with all his apparel.” 

C. E. 

Eden Bridge. 


Sepan -cuarr.—The word sedan is ordinarily 
derived from the French town of Sedan (of dis- 
astrous memory), on the borders of Belgium. 
Prof. Skeat, whilst adopting this derivation, quotes 
a from Evelyn, who says, in his ‘ Diary’ 
(Feb. 8, 1645), “Sedans from hence [Naples] 
brought first into England by Sir Sanders Duncomb.” 
But if they were first brought from Naples, why 
should they bear the name of a French town? 
From Prof. Skeat’s adding at the end of his 
article, ‘Cf. Fr. sedan, cloth made at Sedan 
(Littré),” it would seem that his own opinion is 
that the name of sedan was given to them, I sup- 
pose at Naples, because they were lined with 
sedan cloth, which must, in that case, have been 
introduced into Naples (if, as I suppose, the name 
originated there) before 1581, the year in which 
Prof. Skeat tells us they were “ first seen in Eng- 
land.” But, unfortunately for this theory, we are 
told in Bouillet’s ‘Dict. d’Hist. et de Géogr.’ 
(Paris, 1893) that the first cloth factory was 
established at Sedan in 1646, so that Sedan cloth, 
far from being known, had not even begun to be 
made at the time sedan-chairs were first introduced 
into England. If, therefore, sedan-chair bas any- 
thing to do with the town of Sedan, the connexion 
must be due to some other reason. Webster tells 
us it is said that these chairs were first made at 
Sedan and brought from there into England in the 
time of Charles I.; but he gives no authority. 

For my own part, I have long been inclined to | 


the body—of that part, in fact, without which we 

could not sit down.”* I then knew why it was 

that the word was not in the dictionaries ; for our 
_ word seat (in that sense) and the French equivalents 
| séant and bienséant, are not to be found either, 
| Save in slang dictionaries, whilst much cruder terms 
have gained admittance everywhere. 

Why, then, may not this seddno oncet have had 
the same two meanings (if only in jest) which our 
| seat still has? The only difference would be that 
| the primary meaning of seat is probably a place 
| (chair, stool, bench, &c.) upon which one sits, whilst 
| im seddno the secondary meaning of seat was pro- 
| bably the original one, and so it came about that 
| the word in both senses. was excluded from the 
dictionaries. If so, then the meaning of sedan is 
simply seat=the ordinary Italian sedia, and chair 
| was added because the meaning of sedan was not 
understood in England. F. Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill. 
[See 1*, 24, Bra, Gt, and 7% Series, passim. ] 


Earty Forricn Jews 1n has 
often puzzled me, while surveying my list of Jews 
residing in England from the Norman Cenquest 
to the Expulsion in 1290, that foreign members of 
their race are conspicuous by their absence. One 
German (Abrabam de Alemannia), one Russian 
(Tsaac), one Spaniard (Mosse de Hyspan), and one 
Dane (Deulecresse de Dannemarchia) are the sole 
representatives of continental Jewdom among ail 
the thousands. M. D. Davis. 


** ARABESQUE.”—This word was used in a pecu- 
liar sense in the Daily Chronicle, March 18 : “Two 
Arabs and an Arabesque—which ought to mean 
female Arab—were charged at Marlborough Street 
with stealing cash from several money-changers.” 
If it were adopted, it certainly has the merit of 
expressing in one word that which requires two 
in the English language. AYEAHBR. 


Rosert Pixxe, D.D.—Robert Pinke (Pincke 
or Pink), D.D. and Warden of New College, Ox- 
ford, was the eldest of four sons of Henry Pinke, 
of Kempshott House, in the parish of Winslade, 
co. Hants (a manor purchased in 1590 from Sir 


think that the sed of sedan is the sed of sedere, to | Benjamin Tichborne), by his second wife Elizabeth, 


sit. I knew that the Ital. sedino is used of a child’s 
chair, and I had found that in the Neapolitan 
dialect the same word is used of a footman’s 
ramble, as, indeed, it is also in ordinary Italian. But 
sedino could not well give sedan in English, and 
I was therefore obliged to seek elsewhere, and it 
struck me that there might be a word sedino. I 
accordingly looked in all my Italian dictionaries 
(and I have some good ones), but I could not find 
the word. In despair, I appealed to an Italian 
friend (a Tuscan), and asked him if there were not 
an Italian word seddno. “Yes, certainly there is,” 
he replied, smiling ; “we use it jokingly of a part of 


daughter of John Page, of Sevington. He was 
born at Kempshott, baptized at Dummer on 
March 1, 1572/3 (parish register), and received his 


* He instanced as somewhat analogous the Italian 
expression, “Che senato!” used jokingly (as though 
connected with seno) of a woman with a well-developed 
bust. But this expression is found in Italian diction- 
aries, ¢.g, in Petrocchi. 

+ At the present time seddxo bas only the one mean- 
ing which have given above. If I write seddao, it 
ie, of course, merely to show that the accent is on 
the a and that the a is long. There is another séddno 
(=celery), in which the accent is on the ¢ and the 
a is short. 
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earlier education at Winchester School, which he 
entered in the year 1588, but is wrongly described 
in the list of scholars as being twelve years old 
upon his admission (Kirby’s ‘Winchester Scholars’). 
Proceeding to New College, Oxford, he matricu- 
lated on June 14, 1594, “‘ aged nineteen ” (Foster's 
* Alomni Orxon.,’), became a Fellow in 1596, B.A. 
April 27, 1598, M.A. Jan. 21, 1601/2, and Proctor 
in 1610. Having taken his degree in arts ‘‘he 
entered on the physic line,” in which faculty be 
received the degree of Bachelor, Nov. 19, 1612, 
and was licensed to practice medicine. He sub- 

uently studied divinity, becoming B.D. and 
D.D. June 26, 1619. He was elected Warden of 
his college in 1617, an office he held till his death, 
and, moreover, bad the honour of being five times 
nominated as Vice-Chancellor of the University, 
viz., in 1634-6, 1642-3, and 1645. He was 
rector of Stanton St. Jobn, Oxford, in 162C, and 
probably also of Colerne, Wilts, in 1645. 

Dr. Pinke bad considerable skill as a logician, 
being, we are told, much esteemed by James I. 
“ for his dexterity in disputing.” He was a devoted 
Royalist in the Civil War, and very active in 
raising the University Militia and in encouraging 
the citizens of Oxford to take up arms in defence 
of the king. For this, at an early stage of the 
war, he suffered imprisonment at the hands of the 
Parliamentarians. The ‘Journals’ of the House 
of Commons contain the following allusions to 
him : “17 Nov., 1642.—Ordered that Sir Kenelm 
Digby and Dr. Pinke be removed to Winchester 
House, there to remain in safe custody during the 

easure of the House.” ‘5 Jan., 1642/3.— 

rdered that Dr. Pinke, a prisoner in the Gate- 
house, be forthwith bailed upon reasonable bail.” 

Dr. Pinke’s will is dated May 22, 1647, and was 

wed in the P.C.O. on Feb. 11, 1647/8. It shows 

im to have been a man of kindly and generous 
spirit. In it he makes bequests to various uni- 
versity officers and to the poor of the parishes of 
Basingstoke, Winslade, Dammer, Stanton St. John, 
and to the “ poor - le of the Universitie and 
Cittie of Oxford.” To Winchester College, where, 
at his expense, in 1629 John Fromond’s Chantry 
had been converted into a library, he left a sum 
of money to purchase books. To New College he 
bequeathed for ever the patronage of the Rectory 
of Wootton, co. Oxford, and also “ all such Authors 
and bookes of myne in folio and in Quarto as shall 
not bee in the said Colledge Library at the tyme 
of my decease.” He also left money for the pur- 
chase of books “to bee placed and kept in the 
Pablique Library of the Universitie,” and he made 
a gift of 1101. to the parish of Stanton St. John 
for the binding of poor children as apprentices. 

Dr. Pinke died Nov. 2, 1647, ‘‘ much lamented 
by the members of the College, the poor of Ox- 
ford, and the orphans and friendless, and left 
behind him a great reputation for virtue, piety, 


and learning.” He was buried in the “Outer 
Chapel of New College between the pulpit and the 
screen.” In 1677 Dr. Brideoake, Bishop of 
Chichester, who had been one of Dr. Pinke’s 
pupils and had the most grateful recollections of 
him, erected in the ante-chapel of New College “a 
very fair monument of white marble” to his 
memory. The monument contains a half-length 
portrait statue, and is surmounted by the Pinke 
arms. 

When his father died in 1611 Dr. Pinke in- 
herited the manor of Kempshott, but he never 
resided there, preferring the enjoyment of his 
books and work in his beloved university to the 
life of a country esquire. His youngest brother 
Wolter occupied the manor house “‘ in his right” 
(vide ‘ Visitation of Oxford,’ 1634, Harl. vol.) and 
succeeded to it eventually in his own upon his 
brother’s death unmarried, and here his descen- 
dants remained until the extinction of the direct 
line in 1770. W. Dz. Prvx. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 


Beavtr’s Moutp Broker. (See S. iv. 66, 
172, 218.) —I have just come across another example 
of this “ masterthought ”:— 

He that since Nature her great Worke began, 

She onely made the Mirrour of a Man, 

That when she meant to forme some matchlesse Lim, 

Still for a patterne tooke some part of him ; 

And iealous of ber cunning, breake the Mould, 

When she in him had done the best she could. 

Drayton's ‘ Poems,’ 1619, p. 152. 
I have used a fresh heading, as the old one, “ Sir 
Walter Scott, Byrop, and Ariosto,” is se 


Boston, Lincolnshire, 


Tae Earrtn’s Axis anv ‘Caampers’s Encrcto- 
pxpia.’—In 7™ §, ix. 45 I called attention to an 
error in this valuable ‘ Encyclopedia’ in its article 
on the “ Earth,” with respect to the times of our 
greatest and least distances from the sun. It 
may be as well to refer to another in the same 
article, not only on account of the deservedly large 
circulation of the work, but because a similar mis- 
take is to be found in some astronomical books. 

“The inclination,” we are told, “ of the earth’s 
axis to the plane of the ecliptic is 23° 28." The 
writer evidently means the inclination of the 
plane of the equator to that of the ecliptic, which 
is now about 23° 27’, the inclination of the earth's 
axis to the plane of the ecliptic being the com- 
plement of this, or about 66° 33’. 

W. T. 

Blackheath. 


Tae Fivat “s”’ mm Proper Names.— Mr. 
Etworrtay, writing on another matter, incident- 
ally remarks (ante, p. 251) that a final s is fre- 
quently attached to names ‘‘ sometimes as a pos- 


sessive, and often for no reason whatever.” It 
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should be easy, and it might be useful, to collect a 
few examples to illustrate this remark ; and I 
venture to contribute the following. Some forty 
years ago one Samuel Boyle came into a Dorset- 
shire village, where almost immediately he became 
known to the community as Sam. Bile (that being 
the Dorsetshire equivalent). A few years passed 
—not more than half a dozen—and he was Sam. 
Biles, and for many years I used to read his name 
thus inscribed in big black letters over the doorway 
of the inn he kept. Here, then, is an instance of 
how a name may be transformed within a dozen 
years, and in the person of a single individual ; 
and I do not doubt that there are hundreds of 
similar cases to be recorded. 
Artuur Monrteriore. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Best Famity.—There is in this house an oil 
painting, on the back of which is inscribed, in an 
old handwriting, ‘‘ Miss Elizabeth Best, daughter 
of Mr. George Best, of Hornby Castle. She was 
of an ancient Yorkshire family, and niece to the 
celebrated Jane Lane.” Burke, in his ‘ Landed 
Gentry,’ informs me that Miss Best was a daughter 
of George Best, Esq., and Grace D’Arcey bis wife, 
the heiress of Hornby Castle, through her father, 
Conyers, Lord Conyers and Baron D?’Arcey. 
Elizabeth Best married Sir John Eccles, of 
Cronroe, co. Wicklow. I have hitherto failed to 
discover the connexion between the Bests and 
Jane Lane. Can any contributor help me here ? 

Karateen Warp. 

Castle Ward, Downpatrick. 


Tae Rose Cuarity at Barnes.—In the year 
1653 there died at Barnes, in Surrey, a gentleman 
named E. Rose, who bequeathed to the poor of 
the parish an annual sum of 201., on condition 
that his grave was kept planted with rose-trees. 
Is this bequest still observed; or has the legacy 
la Hitpa Gamuiy, 

Camden Lawn, Birkenhead, 


* Evormos.’— Who was the author of ‘ Eaormos,’ 
a thoughtful and well-written little book on Eton 
life, published at Eton by E. P. Williams in 1846? 
Halkett and Laing do not mention it. 
R. 


Joun Gorvoy.—To what family did John 
Gordon, Lord of Longermas and Dean of Salis- 
bury, belong? He is said to have been son of 
Alexander Gordon, titular Archbishop of Athens. 
His daughter Louisa married Sir Robert Gordon of 

onstoun. J. G, 


Avcpermen oF Atpoats.—Information respect- 
ing any of the under-mentioned aldermen of this. 
ward will be esteemed. 

Sir Francis Jones, 1610-22. Knighted March 12, 
1617. Sheriff 1610-11. Mayor 1620-1. 

Sir Matthias Vincent, 1686-7. Knighted 
March 20, 1685. 

Sir Francis Porteen, 1724-8. Knighted Jan. 11, 
1726. Sheriff 1725-6. Died Feb. 22, 1728. 

Micajah Perry, 1728-46. M.P., London, 1727- 
1741. Sheriff 1735-6. Mayor 1738-9. Died 
Jan. 22,1753. ?son of Richard Perry, of Ald- 
gate. The building of the Mansion House began 
in his mayoralty. 

Sir William Smith, 1747-52. Knighted Feb. 21, 
1744. Sheriff 1741-2. Died March 5, 1752. 

Robert Scott, 1752-60. Died Nov. 19, 1760. 
Sheriff 1750-1. 

William Cracraft, 1766-7. Died Jan. 17, 1767. 
Said to be an attorney. 

Jobn Burnell, 1780-90. Died Jan. 11, 1790, 
aged eighty-four. Sheriff 1778-9. Mayor 1787-8. 
Stated to have been “a journeyman bricklayer, at 
which he worked till made sheriff.” Was “very 
rich and penurious.” 

John Thomas Thorp, 1817-35, Died Nov. 6, 
1835. Sheriff 1815-16. Mayor 1820-1. M.P. 
for London 1818-20, and chief butler at the coro- 
nation of George IV. Alderman Thorp was 
elected mayor a second time in 1831, but declined 
the honour. W. D. Piykx. 

Leigh, Lancashire, 


Tae Srvart Pargas.—Re‘erence is made in 
*‘N. &Q, 3 S. ix. 71, to the second report, in 
1827, of “ the Royal Commission appointed for the 
examination of the Stuart Papers.” Who formed 
this commission ; and where cn their re he 
seen ? G. F. R. B. 


Wittiam Pirr, Eart or Caatnam.—Can any 
reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ identify the house which Pitt 
occupied in St. James’s Square previously to his 
leaving office in October, 1761? G. F. R. B. 


Mrs. Mantua Warreway.—In the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for 1768, under the head Feb, 11, 
is this entry: “ Mrs. Martha Whiteway, cousin 
german to the late Dean Swift, died.” Is it known 
what was her maiden name and who were her 
parents? If she was married, who was her hus- 
band ; and where can any details of his history be 
found? An Edward Whiteway proceeded M.A. 
in Trinity College, Dublin, in 1708. Is it known 
to what family he belonged, or if he was con- 
nected with Mrs. Martha Whiteway ? 


Parye.—Can any reader give me the date of 
death, the place of burial, or, in fact, furnish me 
with any facts regarding William Payne, of Pal- 
lenswick (temp, Elizabeth and James 1.)? He was 
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lord of the manor of Pallenswick, or Paddenswick, 
a district now represented by Ravenscourt Park, 
Hammersmith. He gave to the parishes of Ful- 
ham and Hammersmith an “island” called 
Maken Shawe, situated in the Thames, just above 
Kew Bridge. He erected in Fulham Church a 
handsome monument to the memory of his wife 
Jane, who died May Ist, 1610. Spaces are left in 
the inscription for the date, &c., of his own death. 
As these have never been filled in, I presome he 
was not buried at Fulham. The arms are Arg., on 
a fesse ingrailed gules, between three birds sab., as 
many cinquefoils of the first, quartering Or, three 
parts; on a chief embattled az. three bezants, 
and, impaling gules guttée or, a fesse nebulée arg. 
Cuas, J. Fret. 


Hore Famity.—I have recently been making 
some inquiry into the bistory of the Hole, Hull, 
Hoale, Holl. Holle, Hulle, Halle, Houle, or Hille 
family, the arms of which are said to be Azure, an 
annulet or between three lozenges argent. There 
appears to be no authority for these arms at the 

eralds’ College, except as regards the family of 
Hole (formerly Carter) of Ebberley, to whom they 
were granted about 1840. They are, however, of 
much earlier date, occurring in a list of the arms 
of the nobility and gentry of Devon, written circa 
1689-1700, and preserved at the Heralds’ College, 
and are also on the seal attached to the will of 
Martha Hole, née Weekes, who died in 1772, and 
was the wife of Robert Hol, of Zeal Monachorum, 
who died in 1746. They also occur on the monu- 
ment in Exeter Cathedral to the memory of Wil- 
liam Hole, D.D., Archdeacon of Barnstaple, who 
died in 1791, aged eighty-two years. I cannot, 
however, find any earlier authority for the arms, 
and should be glad to hear of their existence at an 
earlier date. There can, I think, be no doubt 
that the annulet is not a part of the original arms, 
but has been added for difference, and I am 
anxious to know who first assumed the arms and 
who added the annulet. In connexion with the 
subject, it is interesting to note that in Glover's 
Roll, which was originally compiled about 1250, 
Ermine, three lozenges gules, are given as the arms 
of Hall, and there can, I think, be little doubt 
that here we have the origin of the later coat. I 
should be glad to receive any additions to the 
history of the family. James Dauuas, 

xeter. 


Garsias Martin.—In 1255 the Jews of Eng- 
land were accused of crucifying a little boy in 
Lincoln, named Hugh. Benedict fil. Mosse, a 
London Jew, whom popular rumour implicated as 
an accessory, volunteered to take his trial at the 
hands of a Christian jury, and was honourably 
acquitted. Subsequently, at the intercession of 
Sir Garcias Martin, he was pardoned (for what ?), 
and liberated from the Tower of London. Can 


any student of our early records furnish me with 
any particulars of this man, who came hither from 
Spain in the train of the bishop-elect of Toledo? 
I fancy that, like so many of his countrymen, he 
was a Catholic by profession, but a Jew in dis- 
guise. At the period in question there were Jews 
in Lincoln named Garcia and Martin. Was hea 
relative or connexion of these people ? 

D. Davis. 


Ayne or Kew.—Stated to have lived early in 
the present century. I shall be glad to know who 
she was and the names of her parents. Informa- 
tion respecting her marriage, offspring, and place of 
burial would also be acceptable. Tav. 


Inn Stons.—Lord Chief Justice Pratt, after- 
wards Earl Camden, who decided, in the Wilkes 
case, against general warrants, was for a time the 
idol of the populace. Mr. Lecky tells his readers 
that “his portrait became the favourite sign of 
public-houses throughout the country ” (‘ Hist. Eng. 
in Eighteenth Cent.,’ second ed., vol. iii. p. 79). 
Do any such signs now exist ; or have their places 
been taken by more modern celebrities ? 

EpwarpD Peacock. 


Irish Hero.—Who is the hero of Irish legend 
“whose cleverness and craft procures for him a 
sobriquet which has been rendered into English 
by the words ‘ twists upon twists and tricks upon 
tricks’”; and what form does the nickname 
assume in the vernacular? See ‘A History of 
Our Own Time,’ vol. i. p. 278. Sr. Swirary. 


Tar Tenta Beatitupe.—In an old magazine I 
read, “I think Mr. Pope’s beatitude was, ‘ Blessed 
is the man who expects nothing, for he shall not 
be disappointed.’” Did Pope originate this ; and 
where ? . A. Henpersoy. 

Dublin. 


Irvrsipe, tae Mexican Emperor.—Can any 
of your readers inform me the correct prounciation 
of this name? I find diverse opinions as to the 
accentuated syllable. I have heard the accent 
placed on the first, and sometimes on the second 
syllable. I should be glad to know which is 
correct. Wm. Ricnarpsoy. 

Stroud Green, N. 


Joun Doncomaz, of 32, Cursitor Street, 1808. 
—Any proof of descent from the Bucks county 
family of Duncombe will oblige. A. C. H. 


Heratpic.—Will one of your readers kindly set 
me right in the following case? A marries the 
daughter and heiress of B by the daughter and 
heiress of O, There being no other quarterings, 
would it be correct to marshal thus: Quarterly of 
four, 1 and 4, A; 2, B; 3, C? Or should B 
and © be quarterly quartered in 2 and 3? The 
heiress whom A married was a widow, and her 
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arms are found quartered by her first husband's 
family. Does this affect the right of her descend- 
ante by A also to quarter them? 

Rospert CHeyrne. 


Beaurepaire, Guernsey. 


Room Famity 1x THe CexTRE TAKES 
1x Lopcers.—Dean Hole, in his ‘ More Memories,’ 
1894, p. 86, mentions the story of the room with 
five families, where all went on very well until 


No. 2 took in a lodger, as a current story of a iat 


London curate. It occurs as an anecdote in the 
* Life of Henry Merritt,’ p. 21, 1879, which he 
was in the habit of telling. There was a query in 
*N. & Q.,’ 6® S. x. 309, as to the origin of the 
story—what is it? I repeat it, with permission, 
now. What is its earliest occurrence? It looks 
like a fictitious, not a real occurrence. 
Ep. MarsHAtt. 


Drrvine “ Pickaxe.”—What does this expres- 
sion in the subjoined excerpt mean? One can 
make it out in a way; but is it anywhere as well 
understood as “tandem” or “unicorn”? I have 
not my “ Badminton Library” here 

“ Little Simpson drove the Quicksilver over that 
ground. One night, very dark and snowing, no passenger 
inside or out, going from Andover, when just through 
the village (Mullen Pond), where the brook runs through, 
and there are now some small ironworks, he sprang the 
horses up the hill out of the village; suddenly he saw 
the leaders bob to the near side, and the shaft of a 
Waggon coming down the hill went into the chest of the 
off-wheel horse, killing him instantly. At a gallop 
Simpson, who hardly weighed nine stone, was shot clean 
over the heads of the leaders, and the guard was sent 
Sying through the air and snow, and landed on the dead 
wheel-horse, With the help of the two men with the 
Waggon, they put one leader in, the off-side wheel, and 
drove pickaxe to the change, which was Winterslow 
Hut. Old Simpson, who was forty years stud-groom to 
the late Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, has often told me 
the story.”—Letter from Duke of Beaufort, quoted in 
‘Forty Years at the Post Office,’ by F. E. Baines, C.B., 


vel, i, p, 46. 
J. B. Friemine. 


Baycrort.—I shall be glad of any information 

as to the ancestry of the Rev. Thomas Bancroft, 

D.D., vicar of Bolton le Moors, who died 1811. 

He was the son of another Thomas, and was born 

in 1756. W. Paxey 
5, Stone Buildings, Lincoln's Inn. 


Avurnors oF Quotations WanyTED.— 

“ T shall pass through this world but once. Any fr’, 
thing, therefore, that | can do, or any kindness that I can 
show to any human being, Jet me do it now. Let me not 
defer it, or neglect it, for 1 shall not pass this ae, 

The millwheel’s frozen in the stream, 
The church is decked with holly, 
Mistletoe hangs from the kitchen beam 
To scare away melancholy, G. C. 
Young Bacchus, with green ivy crowned. 
W. G, 


| the colonel, the fine old commandant. He had a silver 


| 


Seylies. 


DYCE SOMBRE. 
vii, 269.) 

I am enabled to furnish you with an extract 
from the unpublished reminiscences of a distin- 
| guished Indian civilian, the late Sir R. N. C. 
| Hamilton, which may be of interest to M. 8.:— 


| “The Begum Sumroo was a very extraordinary per- 
. Hers was an eventful life. When I returned to 
| India from furlough, Lord William Bentinck sent me to 
| Meerut, about fourteen miles from Sirdbina, her resi- 
dence, and desired me to ascertain what she was do’ 
or what she intended to do, with her vast property. 
| frequently saw her, and always found her ready to discuss 
any matter. She bad adopted as heir Dyce Sombre, the 
son of a Col, Dyce in her service. This son had been 
| brought up with few European ideas, He could speak 
English fluently. The Begum wanted to make him 
popular in the cantonment at Meerut; but he was not 
the sort of youth to get on with the subalterns, and no 
society for grown-up persons, He was entirely opposed 
to his father, and with two sistera lived in the palace 
with the Begum, The sisters were married, one to 
Major Troup, the other to an Italian, Soloroli. These 
two fattened on the Begum. They had each a large 
dower with their wives. 1 was kept at Meerut, as the 
Begum was in bad health, and when she died I went over 
at once to Sirdh4na to take charge of the estate, which 
| lapsed to Government, being only a jaidad, and not a 
| jaghir. A jaidad is the grant of the revenue of certain 
| districts for the maintenance of a body of troops. It is not 
| hereditary, and the holder possesses it only so long as the 
| requisite quota of troops is maintained. Dyce Sombre 
| was the heir to all her wealth, but to nothing more. But 
he tried to get the jaghir, as he styled it, which I would 
| not allow, He was the greatest of cowards, a thoroughly 
| low-minded native, covetous and penurious. Alarmed 
for his life, suspecting his father, Col. Dyce, of plotting 
| against him, and suspicious of every one, he certainly 
| would have caused an émeute had he been left to himself ; 
but as I had full power to attach the estate, I at once 
| assumed the authority, informed the troops—of which 
| there were of all arms some 6,000 men—that they were 
under my sole command; that I would see them 
regularly paid, their accounts settled, and all claims pro- 
perly adjusted. Dyce was relieved of some of his dread. 
| He begged of me to protect him, and urged me to live in 
| the palace. This I did, for I bad no tents, nor any 
camping provision. After the funeral—for the Begum 
| died a Roman Catholic, and was buried in great state 
and pomp—I had the troops paraded, and desired their 
| pay eergeants to prepare their several accounts, and fixed 
| day to commence their payments, The old native 
officers, who had been in service for years, and were 
| deeply attached to the Begum, were most loyal and well 
| behaved. I begged them to attend with their men, and 
| see that every claim was fairly settled, and that I would 


| preside, and all should be done in my presence. It was 


arranged that the infantry sbould first be paid. The 
Grenadier regiment marched up with their band and 
cclours. The fine old commandant, with a flowing grey 
beard, at their head, drew them up, and then came up and 
reported that all was ready. I had Dyce Sombre with me, 
the clerks at a table, and the money prepared. First came 


chobe (mace), the emblem of office, and as be came up 
Dyce stepped forward to take it. The old man looked 
at him, drew himeelf up to his full beight, and eaid he 
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had faithfully served the Begum for years, had been in 
many engagements, and had always been treated well and 
with honour. The chobe he had received from the Begum's 
hands, and would not deliver it to him, but to the sahib 
who had shown favour to her troops and the servants of 
the Begum ; and with tears in his eyes he presented the 
chobe to me. Dyce Sombre claimed it. told him I 
was there to decide in such matters; that he was a 
—— and that all orders would be given by me. 
rning to the old officer, I said that he had been a 
faithful servant during the Begum’s life; 1 respected 
him, and desired that he would take the colours of his 
regiment, his chobe, and the chobes of other officers, and 
place them in the tomb of his late mistress, where they 
would be preserved, and he would have the satisfaction 
of having faithfully performed his duty during his 
mistress’s life, and having done honour to her at her 
tomb. The effect of this was marvellous, The old man 
was quite overcome, and all the officers and men were 
vastly pleased. The payment of the men proceeded. 
As each came up he put his musket, arms, and accoutre- 
ments on one side, received his pay, signed his receipt, 
and stood on one side. When the whole regiment had 
been paid I ordered the officers to take the chobes and 
the colours, and proceeded with them to the cathedral, 
and saw them deposited over and around the tomb, after 
which they left and separated. It was an affecting 
scene. Every regiment did the same, and not a murmur 
was heard. The conduct of Dyce Sombre was despic- 
able. In settling with officers and men, some had 
received advances. These were all deducted, and broken 
sums paid. In one instance an old officer had to receive 
17 rupees, 15 annas, and 3pie. I said, ‘Let him have 
18 rupees,’ Dyce Sombre objected. It took some days 
to pay off the whole. I had a regiment of our Regular 
Native Infantry with me as an escort, and they took 
charge of the arms, &c. ; but not a sign of discontent was 
evinced. All passed off quietly. The discharged men 
went off to their homes, and in less than a month Sird- 
hana, which had been populous place, became almost 
deserted, and lapsed into the condition of an ordinary 
village. Having sent off all treasure to Meerut, to pre- 
vent, or rather to take away, any chance of plunder, 
when I had completed the work I ged Dyce Sombre 
to come and receive the cash. He came, and I put 
20 lacs of Company's paper (200,0002, at that time) into 
his hands. The loose cash, amounting to some thousands 
more, his bankers took ciiarge of, and Dyce Sombre left 
me without saying as much as ‘ Thank you,’ There was 
® lawsuit in England, but I was never summoned as a 
witnese, neither did I give any evidence in his case,” 


Susurpay, 


The history of the Begum Sumrnu is as follows:— 
A certain Walter Reinhard, known as Sumru, or 
Sombre, a butcher by profession, came out to 
India in the last century in the French army ; 
deserted to the English; rejoined the French 
army, and after sundry vicissitudes entered the 
service of Mirza Najf Khan, a general of the 
Emperor of Delhi, Alum II., and received from 
the emperor, about the year 1777, the Pergunna 
of Sardhana as a fief or jagir. Sardhana is about 
thirteen miles from Meerut. Reinhard had pre- 
viously, or in October, 1763, been the chief agent in 
the massacre of some 200 Englishmen, civilians and 
soldiers, at Patna, at the order of Mir Kassim. 
He had married the Begum Sumru, the illegitimate 
daughter of a Mubammadan of Arab descent, who 


had lived with him before marriage, and who 
after his death ruled in Sardhana, and kept up & 
little army of five battalions of Sepoys, some 300 
European officers and gunners, with 50 pieces of 
cannon, and some irregular horse. In 1782 she 
was received into the Roman Catholic Church, and 
christened Johanna, She must have been & 
woman of very considerable vigour and capacity, 
though, as is the case with Orientals, she did some 
high-handed and cruel things in her day ; yet she 
was loyal to the British from 1803 to her death in 
1836-7. She had an income of more than five lakhs 
of rupees a year ; had residences at Meerut, Delhi, 
and other places, and gave largely of her wealth to 
Roman Catholic churches and charities in divers 
parts of India. After the death of her first hus- 
band, Reinhard, she married, in the year 1792, & 
Frenchman named Levassoult, or Levasseur. 
Reinhard, the deceased, had a son, named Zafaryab 
Khan, who rose against the Begum in 1795, put 
her in confinement, and treated her with great 
indignity. From this she was rescued by George 
Thomas, the well-known seaman, who ruled a 
principality in Hissar. ab Khan died in 
1802, leaving one daughter, whom the Begum mar- 
ried to Mr. or Capt. Dyce, an officer in her own 
service. The issue of this marriage was David 
Ochterlony Dyce-Sombre, who came to England, 
married the daughter of Lord St. Vincent (Hon. 
Mary Ann Jervis), and died in Paris in 185). 
The marriage was not a happy one, and after 
Dyce Sombre’s death his widow remarried, in 
1862, the third Lord Forester, who died ia 1886. 
There was a lawsuit about the personal property of 
the Dyce Sombre family after Lord Forester’s 
death. The fief of Sardhana had lapsed to the 
East India Company in 1836-7, after the 
Begum’s death. t Mrs. Dyce Sombre got 
jewels and a large +7 property in right of 
her first husband. She died in 1893. 
Formerty a Pouiricat Orricer 


It may be added to your editorial note on this 
worthy that he was elected M.P. for Sudbury, 
Suffolk, in 1841, and died July ist, 1851. His 
widow married the third Lord Forester. The 
borough of Sudbury had a very bad character for 
bribery; and when this man of dark colour (for 
such he was) was elected, an Essex paper had an 
epigram upon him as follows :— 

Most gracious mistress, we have done our best, 
And send a man no blacker than the rest. 


To this epigram was appended the signature of 
Matthew returning officer.” 
WatForb. 
Ventnor. 


It may interest some if I add to your note on 
Dyce Sombre that Reinhardt, otherwise Samru, 
carried out the massacre of the English in Patna, 
under the orders of Mir Kasim, in October, 1763. 
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His widow, as you say, adopted Dyce Sombre, and 
the lady who married Dyce Sombre only a in 
1893. 


INFORMATION RESPECTING Boox Soveut (8" S. 
vii. 267).—This book was Fox’s first essay towards 
his ‘ Martyrology,’ and was published immediately 
after his flight to the Continent on the accession of 
Queen Mary. It is rare, and a copy sold at the 
Crawford sale in 1887 for 31. 10s. There is a 
later edition, dated 1564, of which the title differs, 
and the printer's name is given as Josias instead 
of Wendelinus Ribelius. A copy of this edition is 
in the British Museum. 

Epwarp M, Borraso. 

The Library, Guildhall, E,C, 

The work is mentioned in his ‘ Dictionary’ by 
the overlooked, but sometimes effective, Chalmers. 
It appears that to the first edition of 1554 “he 
added five more books, all printed together at 
Basil, 1559, in folio.” 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


” §. vii. 287), as now worn by 
officers of the 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers—and by 
them only—consists of three short pieces of black 
velvet ribbon sewn into bottom of collar of full- 
dress tunic, hanging down the back, centre stri 
straight down, the other two slantingly on each 
side of the former, supposed to be remains of the 
bow which fastened the “queue” of former days.— 
Vide ‘ Dress Regulations for H.M. Army.’ 

MANGALORE. 

The “flash” represents the broad ribbon bow 
which once tied the “queue.” It is a braid orna- 
mentation in the shape of that broad bow, worn, in 
the = where that bow used to be, by officers of 
the Royal Welsh Fusileers, for instance. 

W. F. Water. 


‘Biunpers or a Bic-Wic,’ 
S. viii. 326 ; 8 8. vii. 14, 109, 216, 276).—I 
have never seen in print the anecdote of Dr. 
Dionysius Lardner to which Pror. Tomiixson 
refers, except in an allusion of my own in the 
* Colloquy on Currency ’ (1894, p. 63); nor did I 
read the doctor’s protest in his ‘Museum of Science 
and Art,’ in 1856; nor the report of his speech at 
the meeting of the British Association at Bristol, 
in August, 1836*; but I was present at that 
meeting, and listened with great interest to the 

in which he certainly did endeavour to show 

t steam navigation between England and the 
United States was practically impossible. With 
greater interest I heard the younger Brunel, 
engineer of the then growing Great Western Rail- 
way, point out an arithmetical error in an early 
stage of the “‘ demonstration” which vitiated the 


* Not 1837, as Mr, J, T, Pace gives it, 


whole of it. I remember also that the learned 
doctor sat down suddenly without a word. My 
father, who was also present, talked it over with 
me afterwards, wondering that so eminent a man 
should have fallen into a palpable error in simple 
arithmetic; while I, recalling my own many 
blunders, rejoiced that a philosopher could stumble 
as well as a schoolboy. Henay H. Gisss. 
St, Dunstan's. 


It is not customary for me to try to perpetuate 
scandal concerning men who have done good 
work for their country, especially when, as in the 
case of Dr. Lardner, they happen to be dead. I 
must, therefore, plead wilful “ignorance” of the 
facts Pror. Tomiinson has thought well to set 
forth. If to call attention to an = —_ Shy 
it the accusation of “ partisanship,” I p gu 
on this count also. I readily admit that the 
matter is not worth pursuing further; but I must 
say that I am much gratified to find that Pror. 
Tomuinson is apparently unable to substantiate 
the ‘harmless piece of gossip” which he pre- 
mulgated at 8" vii. 109. Joun T. Pace. 


While Dr. Lardner is under discussion, it may 
be of interest to refer to the not very artistically 
funny sketches of ‘ Dr. Dionysius Diddler,’ drawn 
1838, first published 1864, and reprinted in the 
* Miscellaneous Essays,’ &c., of W. M. Thackeray. 

Epwarp H, Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Corrs (8 vii. 127, 152).—This 
subject was pretty well thrashed out in the replies 
quoted in the foot-note to this query. In my own 
parish church of St. Sidwell, in this city, we have, 
occasionally, cornets in the processions ; and when 
the local volunteers, to whom my worthy rector is 
chaplain, attend at stated intervals, the regi- 
mental brass band accompanies the musical part 
of the service with most excellent effect. In 
October last the Church in the West recorded that 
one of the most interesting features in the harvest 
festival reports for that season was that at St. 
Andrew’s, Yarnscombe, in North Devon, “a note- 
worthy feature in the services was the re-introduc- 
tion, after an interval of forty years, of the old bass 
viol, played by the same hand, Mr. Anthony 
Tucker.” Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


In a pleasantly situated country parish church 
at Hallbankgate, about ten miles from Carlisle, a 
mixed orchestra has for years been a special 
feature of the Sunday evening services, attracting 
large numbers of visitors, perhaps not all wor- 
shippers, from many miles around, especially 
during the summer months. The vicar—a man, by 
the way, much noted for his plainness of speech in 
the pulpit as well as “advanced” views in matters 
of doctrine—himeelf acts as leader or conductor 
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of the band, and does it to perfection. Doffing his 
surplice, and getting hold of the bdton, he wields 
it with a precision which could not be excelled by 
many professionals. A. Inoram. 


“Puotocram” (8 §. vi. 326, 478; vii. 93, 
137).—I think M. Rocer is in error in stating 
in his reply, ante, p. 93, “There was no ques- 
tion of using the form ‘telegraph’ to signify ‘ tele- 
graphic message,” as, in Dr. W. H. Russell’s 
Crimean correspondence to the Times, I find, in 
the letter dated April 11, 1855, the following :— 

**In the early part of the day, an electric telegraph 
was sent up to headquarters to say that a body of 
Russians were marching from the heights of Mackenzie's 
farm towards Tchorgown, but no one seems to know 
what has become of them.” 

As the expression is that the telegraph was sent, 
there can be no question that it refers to the 
message, and not to the instrument. ©. S. H. 


The introduction of “ photogram” as a new term 
for a photographic picture, instead of “ photo- 
graph,” was suggested so long ago as June 30, 
1866, ina note ‘* Telegram” and “ Photogram,”’ 
which appeared in ‘N. & Q,’ 3% S. ix. 530. 
**Lithogram” and ‘‘Stenogram” were also sug- 
gested in the same note as “ worthy of a favourable 
reception, as new words of the same character, and 
on the same authority as photogram.” T. C. 


May I be permitted to point out that “‘ tele- 
gram” was used prior to 1857? The word “ tele- 
gram” was coined by E. P. Smith, of Rochester, 
New York State, and was communicated to his 
friends. It appeared in print for the first time in 
the Albany Evening Journal of April 6, 1852. 
This fact was, on my suggestion, recorded in 
Webster’s unabridged ‘ Dictionary,’ under “ Tele- 
gram.” Joun TownsHEND. 


Satmon ror Servants (8 §. vi. 125, 293, 
435 ; vii. 55).—The tale is told about the servants 
at Galashiels ; but we must remember that not so 
very long ago the kelts were not thrown back into 
the water, as now, but were kippered for food. I 
do not suppose that the servants were offered the 
rich, fresh salmon. Fess Cuecqvy. 


Leatuer Drinkine Jacks S. vii. 249).— 
With regard to the above query, I beg to say that 
I have in my possession at Cotterstock Hall a 
large-sized black jack, with C. R., a crown, and 
1646 upon it. On one side of it, near the bandle, 
is a capital FZ, which no one seems able to give 
any explanation for hitherto. I should be happy 


to afford any further information concerning it. 
MELVILLE. 
Mr. Baker is referred to the Antiquary for 
October, 1584, for a description of a lid to a black 
jack, with the inscription thereon, found in 
Middleg ate Street (no town named) on pulling 


down some houses which formed part of a monas- 
tery known as the Greyfriars. Many references 
to the black jack in the works of the old authors 
are given in the ‘ History of Signboards,’ by John 
Camden Hotten, London, 1866. 
Everarp Home CoLemay, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Oxtait Soup (8 §. vii. 49, 115).—To the 
quotation at the second reference may be added 
another from Albert Smith’s ‘ Christopher Tadpole,’ 
ce. 55 :— 

“ Even the school was quite new, built up against the 
windows of the adjoining street, from which the doctor 
remembered that the poor French refugees used to look 
upon the hospital garden, and hang their rushlights out 
to harden them, that they might burn the longer; or 
put their ox-tails to keep fresh in the cold, then } 
upon as little better than carrion, and sold to them for 
next to nothing to make into coup, from which cireum- 
stances the present preparation originated.” 

This paragraph alludes to Dr. Aston’s visit to 
his hospital after many years, and seems to refer 
to about the end of last century or the beginning 
of this, F. C. Birxeeck Terry. 


De Praiz Famity (8" S. vii. 128).—The 
earliest concession of a crest was by King Edward 
III. in the year 1335, conferred upon Montacute, 
Earl of Sarum. No crest, therefore, could have 
belonged to a family flourishing in the year 1267. 
In the Hundred Rolls, temp. Edward L, —— 
Robert atte Pleistowe and Nicholas de la Pley- 
stowe. Leo CuLtETon. 


Str Taomas Kiysey or Kensey S. vii. 
128, 178, 230).—I am obliged to my correspond- 
ents for their replies. The date of Sir T. Kinsey’s 
death should, as Mr. Pivx remarks, be Jan. 3, 
1696/7. By his wife Mary he had an only 
daughter, Mary, who married Richard Atkins or 
Atkyns. Richard and Mary Atkins or Atkyns 
had issue Edward Henry, born July 12, 1692; 
Robert, buried Jan. 26, 1695/6; and Elizabeth, 
baptized Dec. 31, 1696, and buried Jan. 1 fol- 
lowing. Can any one say where Dame Mary 
Kinsey was buried ? Cuas. Jas. Fret. 


Wraxatt (8 v. 367).—I see Mr. 
son’s query has not yet elicited any reply. May I 
supplement his references to the Wiltshire and 
Somerset Domesday Surveys as to the origin of 
this name by pointing out that there is also a 
parish of this name in Dorset? I append the 
following reference as tothe name from the county 
historian Hutchins, at p. 200 of vol. ii. of the third 
and last edition of his ‘ History of Dorset.’ It is 
there spelt Wraxhall, and Hutchins gives as 
alternative names, Wroxhall, Wroxhal Drueys, 
Brocheschale, and Wrocheshale, and says :— 

“This place must not be confounded with Wraxhale 
near Bristol, co, Somerset, which belonged to the Gorges 
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of Bradpole (co. Dorset), nor with two otber villages of 
the same name in North Wilts, though they frequently 
are so in recorde, It seems to be the Brocheshale of 
Domesday Book (Tit. 47) the Saxon W being probably 
mistaken for and changed into B by the Norman ecribe, 
and was then held by Roger de Arundel.” 

And he goes on to say :— 

“A family called De Wroxhale or Wraxhall seem 
rather to have taken their name from Wraxall in Wilts 
{a manor which in 1315 the sheriff certified to be in the 
possession of John de Wroxhale) than from this place, 
although individuals of the name occur from an early 
period as witnesses to charters, &c., connected with the 
neighbouring parishes,” 

J. 8, Upan. 

Fiji. 

Bastite (8 §. vi. 445; vii. 38, 54).—Your 
correspondent Mr. E. H. Marsnart would give 
to this name for the poorhouse a vogue wider than 
that mentioned by Mr. Biertry. In doing so he 
appears to be confirmed by the ‘ Slang Dictionary,’ 
which has “ Bastile= workhouse,” a name which 
is general for “the Union” amongst the lower 
orders of the North. According to the same 
authority, the name was formerly used to denote 
@ prison, and at one time the House of Correction, 
London, was so named. JBastile was eventually 
corrupted into steel, which the ‘Slang Dictionary’ 
assures us “is now the favourite expression with 
the dangerous classes, some of whom have never 
heard of bastile, familiar as they are with steel.” 

C. P. Hate. 


Cavur pe Lion vii. 167).—According 
to the author of * Richard Coeur de Lion,’ an his- 
torical romance, published many years ago by 
Geo. Peirce, of the Strand, the epithet Cceur de 
Lion was applied to Richard in his lifetime. At 
p. 187 is the following :— 

“Richard Plantagenet would not have his name even 
handled by Leopold of Austria! ‘ Neither thy name nor 
thy presumption shall prevent me, as one of the council 
of the Crusaders, from giving an opinion,’ eaid the Arch- 
duke of Austria. ‘Thy council and thy opinion are 
equally valuable,’ cried Richard ; ‘but thou hadst not 
dared, anywhere but here, to have coupled presumption 
with the name of Richard of England.’ ‘Thon may’'st 
be a lion,’ said Leopold, sneeringly ; ‘but thy roar 
affrights not me.’ ‘Thou art a German hog,’ shouted 
Richard, ‘and wert better far at home in thy sty than 
here, to prate on matters which do not concern thee,’ ” 
&e. 


Cuas. Jas, Fkrer. 


Richard I. probably received the title of Cour 
de Lion before he came to the throne. Gerald de 
Barri, in his ‘ Topography of Ireland,’ finished in 
1187, says: ‘*‘ Thus our lion-hearted prince, who 
is more than a lion, is troubled with a quartan 
ague, as lions are” (Bohn’s edition, p. 160). Pro- 
bably he owed the name to his reckless valour 
and generosity and ruthless cruelty ; but this was 
not considered sufficient to account for the title 
by the novelists of a century or two later, and in 


one of the metrical romances we are told that, 
being opposed to a lion single-handed and un- 
armed, he waited till the lion sprung at him open- 
mouthed, and plunging his hand down its throat 
plucked out its heart, the lion being too much 
surprised to offer any effectual resistance to this 
unusual method of warfare. 

In these romances are many of his acts re- 
corded that have been omitted from the books 
of the chronicles of the kings of England, such 
as that when recovering from his illness he was 
seized with a vehement desire for pork ; but there 
being no pigs in the country of the Saracens, his 
attendants were in despair, till one of them 
observing that the habits of pigs and Saracens 
were very similar, concluded that their flavour 
would be much the same. Accordingly a fat young 
Saracen was killed and, having been dressed and 
cooked after the manner of pork, served up to the 
king, who pronounced it the best pork he had 
ever tasted. (Ellis’s ‘Early English Metrical 
Romances. ’) E. 8. A. 


Miss Strickland wr'tes :-— 

“In the beautiful crusade sirvente by Pyrvis, he 
calls the king ‘lion-hearted Richard.’...... The earliest 
chronicler who mentions the lion-hearted is Rastail, 
the brother-in-law of Sir Thomas More, who had no 
better means of knowing the truth than we have. Here 
are his quaint on the subject: ‘It is said that a 
lyon was put to King Richard, being in prison, to have 
devoured him ; and when the lyon was gaping, he put 
his arm in his mouth, and pulled the lyon by the heart 
so hard that he slew the lyon, and therefore is called 
Ceeur de Lyon, while others say he is called Cour de 
Lyon because of his boldness and hardy stomach.”— 
* Queens of England,’ i, 212 n. 

Epwarp H. Marsmatu, M.A. 

Hastings. 

According to the ‘Reader's Handbook,’ 
Richard I. was so called because he plucked out 
a lion’s heart, to which beast he had been exposed 
by the Duke of Austria for having slain his son. 
In support of this Dr. Brewer quotes the follow- 
ing :— 

“Tt is sayd that a lyon was put to Kynge Richarde, 
beying in prison...... to devour him ; and when the lyon 
was gapynge, he put his arme iv his mouth, and pulled 
the lyon by the bharte so hard that be slewe the lyon; 
and therefore...... he is called Richard Cure de Lyon.”— 
Rastal, ‘ Chronicle * (1532), 

C. P. Hae. 


Work retatixc to Scuism amone WEs- 
Lerans §S. vii. 48, 136).—While thanking 
W. J. G. and Mr. E. H. Marsnatu for their 
replies, still the information is not quite what 
was desired. The Rev. Dr. Rigg’s article on 
“ Methodism” in ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ ninth 
edition, beyond mentioning the various bodies 
offshoots from the Wesleyans and the time of their 
separate constitution, enters not into the question 
of the causes of divergence and separation and the 
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distinctive features of the separate bodies that 
g from the Wesleyan communion. Is there 
apy work extant directly bearing on the —_ ? 
A. 


Tue “ Wickep” Prayer (8" S. vii. 187). 
— Neither the “ Wicked ” Bible nor the “ Wicked” 
Prayer Book was ever revised, I believe, by 
bishops. But Bishop Horsley published, in 1785, 
the collected works of Sir Isaac Newton, in five 
quarto volumes, The last of these was the ‘ Obser- 
vations on Prophecies of Holy Writ,’ of which 
numerous manuscripts exist slightly differing, and 
on which Newton bestowed more trouble, appa- 
rently, than on anything else. The bishop thus 
renders the last sentence but one in ‘‘ Part I. 
Prophecies of Daniel,” chap. i. § xvi. p. 305, ‘‘ While 
the people of God keep the covenant, they con- 
tinue to be his people: when they break it, they 
cease to be his people or church, and become the 
synagogue of God, who say they are Jews and are 
not.” Of course the true quotation was “synagogue 
of Satan,” &c. The original edition, by Newton's 
nephew, has this. B. L. G. 

§S. vii. 186, 252).—With 
regard to the latter of my communication at 
the first reference, 1 am sorry that Mr. Haines 
“fails to understand either its relevancy or its 
meaning.” I thought the meaning was obvious 
enough. I desired to suggest that the jumble of 
names of victuals, which Sheridan passed off as 
Greek, might have previously been used by some 
wit or other, Perbaps Mr. Haves can enlighten 
me. F. C. Birxseck Terry, 


“Go to ” S. vii. 167, 230).—Under 
the heading ‘The Growth of a Legend’ the fictitious 
nature of Neale’s story of ‘Gill's Lap’ is asserted 
in the Atheneum of March 


Portraits (8* §S. vii. 266).—Mr. 
Hooper asks whether any other cases of substituted 

rtraits, besides two which he gives, are known. 
Barely the world is full of substituted portraits, 
A case which has been discussed previously is that 
of the Holland House portrait of Addison, which 
is thought by the best authorities to represent Sir 
A. Fountaine. D. 


23. Sr. Swirniy, 


“Duton covrace” (8 §, vii. 88).—The point 
raised by Mr. Boucuisr has often been suggested 
to the writer when meeting with this ‘‘ question- 
able” phrase. There seems little known as to its 
origin. Generally speaking, it is used to denote 
that quality of courage excited by indulgence in 
drink ; and so it is that we find the explanation 
of the phrase afforded by the ‘Slang Dictionary,’ 
and other authorities, is, “false courage, generally 
excited by drink, or pot-valour”—an explanation 
which, if there be anything in a name, is certainly 
deserving of the terms “ unjust” and “ discredit- 


able,” which your correspondent has thought fit 
to bestow in his championing of the Dutchman’s 
cause. There is no doubt that the phrase is most 
commonly ascribed to such a circumstance as that 
implied in the editorial note appended to Mr. 
Bovcuier’s question. This point is referred to in 
the extract appended hereto, where is also the only 
other alternative explanation I have met with. In 
this, a correspondent writing to the Newcastle 
Weekly Chronicle of March 3, 1894, says, it is 
‘thought by some person to be an ironical expression, 
dating as far back as 1745, and copreging a sneeri 
allusion to the conduct of the Dutch at the Battle 
Fontenoy, who are said to have betaken themselves to 
ignominious flight, and to have thus brought disaster on 
the allied forces; but the origin of the phrase is more 
probably connected with the spirit called ‘ Hollands,’ 
when resorted to asa fillip to a faint heart ; for its effect, 
like that of other spirits, is of an evanescent character. 
Whether the imputation against the Dutch in regard to 
Fontenoy is well founded or no, there are not wanting 
instances in our history where remarkable bravery has 
been displayed by that nation.” 

But for an authoritative explanation of the 
phrase, I suppose we must await its treatment in 
the ‘N. E, D: C. P. Harz. 


The Rev. T. Lewis O. Davies, in his ‘Supple- 
mentary English Glossary,’ says Dutch courage is 
inspired by drink, and gives the following illus- 
trations of the use of the expression :— 

“ A true Dutchman never fights without his head full 
of brandy.”—T. Brown’s ‘ Works,’ ii, 311. 

“ He added further insult by saying that he onerns 
his antagonist wanted Dutch courage, and that if he did 
not get wine enough in the cabin, he would not fight at 
all.""—Marryat, ‘ Frank Mildmay,’ chap. iv. 

“Pull away at the usquebaugh, man, and swallow 
Dutch courage, since thine English is oozed away.”—C. 
Kingsley, ‘ Westward Ho,’ chap. xi. 

‘N. & Q.,’ 2 S. vii. 277, gives a poem entitled 
* Datch Courage,’ by J. H. Van Lennep, of Zeyst, 
in praise of the deeds of Dutchmen without the false 
energy arising from drink. 

EverarD Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Of course we shall know all about it when the 
*‘N. E. D.’ comes out. the 
* Encyclopedic Dictionary ’ is y of some use. 
Waller gt quoted as showing that ‘‘ Dutch 
courage” originated with the seventeenth century 
warfare between England and the Datch. But 
besides this expression, which ascribes their 
courage to their liquor, there are others in which 
the name of the Dutch is used derisively. Thus, 
**Dutch concert,” for a disorderly sing-song ; 
** Dutch defence,” for a sham defence, in ‘Tom 
Jones’; to which may be added “ Dutch uncle.” 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


The editorial suggestion recalls to mind Dr. 
O. W. Holmes’s lines ‘On lending a Punch-bowl.’ 


‘ | | 
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The witty doctor having told how the first pos- 
sessor of the bowl had exchan “punch and 
prelacy” for ‘‘conventicles and schnaps,” de- 
scribes how Miles Standish and his men took from 
it their dranght of Schiedam on the eve of a fight 
with the Pequots, whose sachem thenceforward 
taught his tribe to ‘‘ run from the white man when 
you find he smells of Hollands gin !” 
Cc. C. B. 


Under “Dutchman,” in ‘Phrase and Fable,’ 
Dr. Brewer says, “ During the rivalry between 
England and Holland the word Dutch was syno- 
nymous with all that was false and hateful,” and 
defines “ Dutch courage ” as “ pot valour,” in sup- 
oe of which he quotes ‘N. & Q.,’ 8" S. ii. 304. 

ere earlier references will be found. 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


Compare “ Pot Valiant.” H, f. 


_Topetey Parise Recisrer S. vi. 468 ; 
vii. 217).—Mr. E. Watrorp reminds me that 
Lady le Despencer is dead. He adds: “The 
present patron of Tudeley is doubtless her son, 
now Viscount Falmouth.” On turning to the 
*Clergy List’ for the current year I find that this 
is 80. Cuas, Jas. Finer. 


or Vantace” vii. 227).— 

“ Quoins ” are short wedges, nearly square, used by 

inters in “‘locking up formes.” They are driven 

ween the “‘ chase” and “ side and foot sticks.” 
When Gower, in Pericles (III. i.), says— 


By the four o ing coi 

Which the world together joine— 
he brings to the mind’s eye of the printer his 
“ formes” of type quoined up so tightly on the 
“‘imposing-table” that they can be lifted about 
like a solid mass, though consisting of many thou- 
sands of separate types. 

I may be entirely wrong, but by a “‘coign of 
vantage” I have always unders a small pro- 
ection, on which a man might place his foot, while 

» hung on by something above, so that he could 
climb or stand on high—advance himself; « pro- 
ection which a swallow might choose for the 

ilding of its nest. The ‘‘ vantage” of a man 
standing in a corner cannot be discerned by me. 
There certainly was no ‘‘ vantage” in little boys 
standing there when I was young. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


“Mom” (7 S. xi, 238)—To the quotation 
there given from Lady Mary W. Montagu it might 
be added that this beverage is mentioned by name 
by Sir Walter Scott, who makes Mr. Oldbuck 
driak at breakfast ‘‘a glass of a sort of beverage 
called ‘mum '—a species of fat ale, brewed from 
wheat and bitter herbs, of which the present genera- 
tioa know the name only by its occurring in 


revenue Acts of Parliament, coupled with cider, 
perry, and other excisable commodities.” It is not 
so long since Mr. Gladstone publicly confessed his 
ignorance of “mum.” There is an article upon it 
in Once a Week, vols. xiii. and xiv. p. 364. 

E. Watrorp., 


Ventnor. 


(8 8. vii. 67, 209).—The annual 
dinner of the Royal Society is still held on St. 
Andrew’s Day, after the President’s address and 
the election of officers. Those Fellows who attend 
the dinner send in their names beforehand, and 
each one pays a fee of one pound. During many 
years the Fellows dined in Willis’s Rooms, but 
since 1888 at the Whitehall Rooms of the Hotel 
Métropole. 

The Fellows are summoned to the President's 
address at 3 p.m. ; but in 1746 the hour of meeting 
was changed from 9 a.m. to 10 a.m. At the same 
time the place of dining was changed from “ Pon- 
tack’s’ to the “ Devil Tavern,” near Temple Bar, 
since occupied by Child's Place. The excellent wine 
of this tavern eo inspired Ben Jonson, that he attri- 
buted his best dramatic scenes to its influence :— 

“Mem. The first speech in my ‘Catalina’ spoken by 
Sylla’s Ghost, was writ after I parted with my friend 
at the Devil Tavern. I had drank well that night, 
and had brave notions. There is one scene in that play 
which I think is flat. I resolve to drink no more water 
with my wine,” 

In the ‘ Book of Days’ is a quotation from the 
* Hind and Panther Transversed,’ namely— 

What wretch would nibble on a hanging shelf, 

When at Pontack’s he may regale himself? 

Drawers must be trusted, through whose hands conveyed 
You take the liquor, or you spoil the trade; 

For sure those honest fellows have no knack 

Of putting off stum’d* claret for Pontack. 

Swift says of Pontack’s wine at seven shillings a 
flask, “ Are not these pretty rates ?” 

C. Tomirnsoy. 
Highgate. 


Hicau Ercatt 8. vii. 168, 231).— 
The phrase which puzzles Mr. Warkev is, I sus- 
pect, an imperfect version of one with which I have 
been familiar all my life, ‘She goes like a guinea 
fiddle.” “She” may be anything, from a knife 
or a pipe to a first-class man-of-war. I havesome- 
times wished that a competent person would make 
a collection of these popular similes. Some of 
them are admirably forcible ; as, for instance, to 


* This word in the ‘ Book of Days’ is said to mean 
wine strengthened by extraneous infusions. According 
to Richardson's ‘ Dictionary,’ stummed casks are casks 
fumigated with brimstone or other material, to prevent 
the liquor from fermenting; and stum is the unfer- 

ted ju tained in the cask. These two defini- 
tions are contradictory. May not stum'd claret refer to 
an inferior wine? for, of course, unless fermented it 


cannot be wine, 
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go at a thing “ like a dog at a dead sheep”; to do 
anything “‘like winking”; to stare “like a 
throttled earwig,” or ‘“‘a stuck rat.” But this is 
** playing at dominoes” with a 


Lert-HANDEDNEss (8 S. vii. 105, 235).—A 
mdent tells us that in the Isle of Axholme 
a left-handed person is called “north-handed.” 
This association of the left hand with the north 
point of the horizon is an interesting survival of a 
very ancient mode of designating the cardinal 
points. It is quite certain that before the separa- 
tion of our ancestors into two branches—the 
Asiatic and the European, there were terms in the 
Ursprache which, originally meaning ‘‘ right” 
and “left,” were afterwards used to designate 
“south” and ‘‘north.” This mode of naming 
these two cardinal points is not only found in the 
Indo-European languages, we may infer that it 
existed in the primitive language of the Semites, 
as there are traces of it in the Hebrew and Arabic 
tongues. Whether it is to be found in languages 
outside the domain of the Indo-European and 
Semitic families I do not know. Probably this 
primitive association of the idea of the right hand 
with that of the south point of the horizon is to 
be found among savages in many parts of the 
world. For the most obvious way to determine 
the four cardinal points would be for a man to 
stand with his face turned to the rising sun, hav- 
ing his right hand stretched to the south and bis 
left hand to the north. In Hebrew the usual term 
for the east was Qedem, that which is in front of 
one ; consistently with this the term ydmin, the 
right hand, was applied to the south quarter, and 
the term semél, the left hand, was in use for the 
north quarter. The province Yemen, in Arabia, is 
probably so named from its situation in the south 
of the peninsula. 

In the Indo-European languages the best instance 
of this primitive notation is found in the cognates 
of the Greek word the right, Lat. dexter. 
For example Sanskrit dakshina means (1) right 
hand, (2) south (hence the name of the province 
Deccan, which is said to have meant originally 
“the South”). Old Irish dess means (1) right 
hand, (2) south, as do modern Irish deas and 
Welsh dehew. The Irish have also a word tuaidh, 
the left hand, which has besides the meaning of 
**the north.” 

From what has been said it is clear that the 
good people of Axholme, in speaking of a left- 
handed person as “north-handed,” are supported 
in their usage by a very respectable antiquity. 

A. L. Maruew. 

Oxford. 


As to gauche and gawk, they are manifestly one 
word. Gavk is still Scotch for a cuckoo or fool. 
But the O.E. gauk is (I think, though others do 


not) an older form than awk. In various English 
dialects gawk is clownish or awkward, as gawky 
is shambling and over-grown. It is very interest- 
ing to find, as C. C. B. points out, that ‘‘ north- 
handed ” means left-handed in the Isle ef Axholme. 
The reason is simple; amongst all very ancient 
races sunrise is the point of chief interest through- 
out the whole circle of the horizon. All religious 
rites, augury included, were celebrated with the 
face turned eastward. Hence the left hand was 
northern and the right southern—that feeble, this 
strong. It is everywhere the same; we have it in 
the Italian as mano stanca, the tired hand. We 
see it, though removed a little, in the Spanish 
gaucho, unlevel. A third meaning of gawk occurs 
to spit, but here the g is only another form of 
aspirate for the h in hawk, also meaning to spit, a 
sound imitative of the action. C. A. Warp. 
Charlecot, Walthamstow, E. 


It is very singular that the people of the Isle of 
Axholme should use ‘‘north-handed” for left- 
handed. Your readers will remember some time 
ago a discussion in ‘N. & Q.’ on the etymology of 
north. The most probable solution is that north 
means left, as Deccan means south and right, i. ¢., 
the region on the right hand as one looks to the 
rising sup. T. Witsox, 


Harpenden. 


In the Devonshire dialect coochy-handed=left- 
handed, and cat-handed = awkward. 
Gu ALTERULOS. 


~~“ ~ is the slang Irish word for left-handed- 
ness. Occasion and usage suggests a place for it 
in the ‘N.E. D.’ Left-handedness, orally and 
calligraphically, is clumsy. Mr. C. P. Hate may 
like to have his attention directed to a very 
interesting work on the subject, ‘ Left-handedness,’ 
by Sir Daniel Wilson, published by Macmillan & 
Co., 1891. Its author, a kitoqgue himself, after a 
scientific sifting of all sorts of evidence, was forced 
to the conclusion that man had always an unex- 
plained preference for his right hand. Cuarlyle’s 
comments on the subject is the text of the work :— 

“ Curious to consider the institution of the right hand 
among universal mankind; probably the very oldest 
human institution that exists. How old? Old! I 
wonder is there a le barbarous enough not to have 
this distinction of hands...... Why that particular hand was 
chosen is a question not to be settled, not worth asking 
except asa kind of riddle; probably arose in fighting : 
most important to protect your heart and its adjacencies, 
and to carry the shield in that hand.” 

W. A, Henperson,. 
Dublin. 


There are a number of terms for left-handed- 
ness and left-handed people. In Derbyshire the 
terms “keg - banded,” ‘‘cork - handed,” and 
**corky-handed” are common. Here at Work- 
sop among some other not very elegant terms are 


“ wallet-banded,” and “left-handed Dick.” In both 
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Derbyshire and Notts left-handed cricketers are 
said to use “ t’other hand afore.” 
Taos. Ratciirre. 
Worksop. 


In the West of Scotland the term used is, I am 
tty sure, from distant recollections of schoolboy 
jays, corry-handed, or more frequently corry-fisted. 
Iam not sure of the orthography ; it should, per- 
haps, be cawry or cawry, certainly it is not pro- 
nounced car or ker. Jamieson, however, gives it :— 
“ Car-handit, adj. 1. Left-handed, 8. 2. Awkward. 
Galloway. V.Ker. Car, Ker, adj. 1. Left, applied to 


the hand. 8. 2. Sinister, fatal : ‘ You'll goa car gate | PO 


t,’ given as equivalent to‘ You'll go a te yet,’ 
rov. Both these signify ‘ You will ill 
end’ (Kelly).” 

“ Ker, kar, adj. 1. Left, applied to the hand. 8. 
Bae Gael. Caer, id. 2. Awkward. Galloway. 3. 

rong, in a moral sense,S. Like Latin, and E. sinister, 


J. B. Fremine, 
Helensburgh. 


(8 §. vii. 186) —Is niggot the same as 
nugget? Trench, in ‘English Past and Present,’ 
says (p. 145) that the latter word is probably “a 
oo recasting” of ingot. For the use of niggot 

@ quotes from North’s Plutarch’s ‘ Lives, p. 499: 
“After the fire was quenched, they found in 
niggots of gold and silver mingled together about 
a thousand talents.” He remarks that this word 
has not found its way into our dictionaries or 

es. 

Niggert is in Nodal and Milner’s ‘ Lancashire 
Dialect’ (E. D. S.) and defined as “a piece of iron 

at the side of a fire grate to contract its 
width and save coals” (N. Lanc.). 

In Mr. F. T. Elworthy’s excellent ‘West Somerset 
Word-Book’ (E. D. 8.) nug is given as meaning 
“a rough mass of any substance—usually qualified 
by great. A gurt nug o’ bread and cheese. A 
gurt nug o’ timber.” Nug-head=a blockhead. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


AntHony Martin (8 S. vii. 169, 236).— 
Anthony Martin, a native of Galway, educated 
partly in France and partly at Cambridge, was 
sworn and admitted March 7, 1610, into the full 
right and benefit of a Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dablin. On Dec, 12, 1612, be was appointed Senior 
Dean, with 4/. per annum, and Divinity Lecturer, 
to read a lecture on the body of divinity once a 
fortnight in term and out of term, and to have 
for his pains 10. per annum and his commons, 
together with 8. for his mathematical lecture. He 
was chosen Nov. 15, 1613, to supply the place of 
catechist, to perform that service once each week 
throughout the year, expounding one week some 
particulars of the Catechism, and examining the 
week following his auditors, the Scholars of the 
House, upon the same as formerly expounded. 
For this service he was to receive twenty marks 
per annum. 


The letters patent for Martin’s promotion to the 
bishopric of Meath bear date March 23, 1624/5, 
i. e., four days before the death of King James I., 
but Charles I. confirmed his title, and on May 29 
following issued a mandate for his consecration and 
restitution to the temporalities. He was consecrated 
in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, July 25, 1625, 
by Lancelot, Archbishop of Dublin, William, 
Archbishop of Tuam, and William, Bishop of 
Kildare. The rebels having obliged him to relin- 
quish the bishopric, Dr. Martin was, on the 
petition of the Fellows and Scholars, made tem- 
rary Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. By 
letters (of March 27, 1643) under his signature 
and privy signet, Charles I. committed the charge 
of Trinity College to the care of the Bishop of 
Meath “‘until such time as his Majesty may 
appoint and send a Provost to undertake the 
government of the House and Society.” The 
appointment was confirmed by the Lords Justices 
and Council on April 25 following. Martin was 
admitted (tenth) Provost in February, 1644/5 (not 
1654 as misprinted at the latter reference), and 
continued to administer the affairs of the College 
under extreme difficulties. The appointment of 
the Lord Deputy, James Butler, Marquis of 
Ormonde (a great benefactor to the College at the 
worst moment), as Chancellor is dated March 12, 
1644. He was chosen to succeed Laud, The 
appointment of the Chancellor was made by Mar- 
tin and a majority of the Senior Fellows. 

Sir James Ware records that, on the surrender 
of Ireland, Dr. Martin had the courage to dis- 
regard the order (issued in June, 1647) of the 
Commissioners of the English Parliament, abolish- 
ing the Liturgy and substituting the Directory in 
its stead, and that he preached against the heresies 
of the times with an apostolic liberty in a crowded 
congregation. 

Martin, who appears to have been the best of 
the early provosts, suffered further persecution 
from the Parliamentary Commissioners, but 
through all his adversities maintained the same 
constancy: ‘‘Is est qualis alii plerique videri 
tantum volunt, et in humaniori literatura, et vite 
integritate : germanissimus certe Nathaneel, sine 
frande.” 

Yet this man of superior learning, of religious 
and moral qualities, unsurpassed in any age or 
nation, died in poverty, and left his family without 
any inheritance but the memory of their father’s 
great talents and spotless integrity. (‘ Whole 
Works of Sir James Ware concerning Ireland,’ ed. 
Walter Harris, vol. i. (1739), p. 157; Ussher’s 
‘Works,’ ed. Elrington, xv. 22-23; W. B. S. 
Taylor, ‘ History of the University of Dublin,’ 1845, 
pp. 236-8; Jchn W. Stubbs, D.D., ‘History of the 
University of Dublin, 1591-1800,’ Dublin, 1889, 
pp. 29-30, 70, 73, 84, 88-9, Appendix xxxiii. ; 
* The Book of Trinity College, Dublin, 1591-1891, 
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Belfast, 1892, p. 31 and note; Wm. Urwick, ‘Early 
History of Trinity College, Dublin, 1591-1660,’ 
London, 1892, p. 53.) Dantiet Hipwett. 


“Wan Water” S. vii. 249).—The exact 
meaning of the word wan as applied to water has 
been considered by Prof. Veitch, in his ‘ History 
and Poetry of the Scottish Border,’ pp. 416 et seqq. 
After speaking of the brightness of the Border 
streams when the sky is clear, he says :— 

* Let any one walk across a Border moorland on one 
of those days not uncommon in the district, when over- 
head and all around the sky is shrouded by grey clouds, 
peaceable and motionless, piled in masses high and im- 
posing; then let him watch the effect of this on pool 
and stream, and he will feel and understand the force, 
truthfulness, and beauty of the expression—the wan 
water. The stream which was formerly bright and 
sparkling bas taken on the tint of the landscape around 
it, and we feel that it now touches the eye and heart with 
ite wan look.” 

G. W. Tomutnson. 

Huddersfield. 


**Wan” has two possible meanings in English 
poetry. It may be equivalent to pallid or sickly, 
as in “‘ wan vapour,” or the worn expression of 
him who was thus immortally apostrophized :— 

Why so pale and wan, fond lover, 
Prithee why so pale? 
The word may denote further what is dark and 
“sullen” (as Scott says memorably of the Till), 
and in this sense it is happily in Rossetti’s 
expressive onomatopwic line in the ‘Stream’s 
Secret’:— 
Wan water, wandering water weltering. 

For the sake not only of her complexion but her 
health, “fair Aunie” was pradent to partake of 
dark water, seeing that a similar liquid of a sickly 
hue is prone to be charged with lead or another 
deleterious ingredient. 

In the ‘ Recollections’ of Dean Boyle, p. 138, 
this striking anecdote occurs :— 

“When at Rome, Sir Walter Scott was taken one day 
for a drive by a friend of Lady Davy’s, who said to tho 
gentleman who made a third in the carriage, when they 
reached a wayside pool, ‘This is a wan water,’ Sir 
Walter, who seemed to be dozing, revived, and with great 
; repeated the last verse of the ballad ‘ Kinmont 


He's either himsell a devil frae hell, 
Or else his mother a witch maun be ; 

I wadna have ridden that wan water 
For a’ the gowd in Christentie.” 


Tuomas Barse. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 
Perchance our later poets have fallen into a trap 


craftily set for them by Malory in his ‘ Morte 
Darthur’ (bk. xxi. c. v.):— 


“What sawe thou there? sayd the kyng. Syr, he sayd, 

I sawe no thynge but the waters wappe and the wawes 
” 

meaning the waters lapping and the waves ebbing; 


but the minor poet in search of epithets has a soul 
above syntax : “ it fitteth the spirit of a tapster.” 
E. S. A. 

I met this expression first as ‘‘ water wan” in 
‘Jason.’ Wan is white, not black; it is the old 
British word gwen or gwent. ‘‘ Water wan” is the 
same as Dwr gwent; the name of many rivers, 
from Derwent in the north to Darent and Dart in 
the south, “Wan water” means clear, bright 
water ; though a “ wan” person is pale. 

F. J. Canpy. 

Croydon. 


Do we not all use the word wan to mean pale, 
cold, dull? Surely it well expresses that faint 
leaden glimmer on a pool or lake which almost 
makes one shudder when seen, say, through hea 
over-banging pines on a sunless day. A dead an 
chilly spectacle, almost provocative of wan hope— 
a dark paleness, a dull light, a darkling crepus- 
cular gleam. James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


That “‘ wan” means pale almost any amount of 
proof could be given. I have just been again 
reading ‘ Henry IV.,’ the very first line of which 
is 


So shaken as we are, 80 wan with care. 
That by “ wan” Shakspere meant pale is proved 
by this line in ‘ Titus Andronicus ag si 

Why doth your highness look so pale and wan? 
See also Nicolas Udall’s ‘Translation of the 
Apophthegmes of Erasmus,’ 1542, fol. 120, the 
119th saying of Diogenes :— 

“ One that laboured the study of naturall Philosophie, 
Hoe Diogenes with this question, For what cause 
golde jiooked to the eye somwhat pale and wanne of 
coloure? Marie, quoth he, because 
folkes liyng in awayt for it. 

“@ Soche persones as knowe that they haue awayte 
Chaucer, in ‘ Troylus and Oryseyde,’ bk. ii. has : 

But thogh that he for wo was pale and wan, 

Yet made he tho as freeshe countenaunce, 

As thogh he shold haue led the newe daunce, 
"a ‘ Chaucer,’ vol. v. p. 74. 

Bell does not explain this word in his glossary, 
probably because he thought there was no neces- 
sity. In Lincolnshire we have wankle, which 
seems to be a kindred word. “ How hi yal Hev 
ya been badly? Ya look fine an’ wankie.” That 
means very pale and sickly. 

I may be ing in taste, but to me it seems to 
be of small account how the maudling drivelling, 
or the spasmodic gasping sections of modern poets 
choose to misuse words. Let them rave. To 
notice them only helps to perpetuate the disease. 
The chief evil to be dreaded is that in some future 
generation these words may be dug up and en- 
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shrined in a new great dictionary, as examples of 
English. R. RB. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Sir Taomas Bonp (8 8S. vii. 268).—Cot. 
Paipeavx will find fall particulars about Sir 
Thomas Bond in Burke’s ‘ Extinct Baronetcies.’ 
He was of Cornish extraction, the eldest son of 
Thomas Bond, M.D., of Hoxton, his mother being 
an Osbaldeston. Introduced at Court by the Lord 
St. Albans, he was Controller of the Household 
to Queen Henrietta Maria, and was created a 
baronet in 1658, He was in great favour with Charles 
IL, whom he assisted in money matters ; married a 
French lady, sister of one of the Maids of Honour 
to the queen of Charles II.; and purchased 
“ considerable estate at Peckham.” The exact date 
of his death is not given by Burke, and his title 
became extinct by the death of his great-grandson, 
Sir Charles, fourth baronet, early in the reign of 
George III. E. Wa.rorp. 

Ventnor. 


I have a note that this gentleman was buried at 
Camberwell, June 3, 1685. W. D. Pinx. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c, 
Das By Walter Hamilton. Part II. 
( Black.) 
Tux second part now sees the light of the excellent 
treatise on dated book-plates of the chairman of the Ex- 
Libris Society. A third part, which will conclude the 
work, will, Mr. Hamilton hopes, be ready in six months. 
The present instalment d with the eighteenth cen- 
tury, a period of unending interest and attraction for the 
collector, and describes over two thousand examples. 


The Funk and Wagnalls Standard Dictionary of the 
Edited by Isaac K. Peck, 
wl torial Staff. Vol. Il. (44, Fleet 

Ix the “ multitude of counsellors” there is expedi 

well as wisdom, and the completion of the ae 

known as the ‘ Standard Dictionary’ has followed the 

conception with a rapidity almost surpassing belief. 

Scarcely three years ago we noticed the appearance of 

the first volume, and the concluding volume now sees the 

light. So far as the English language is concerned, it 
may claim to be the most ambitious and comprehensive 
yet given in ite integrity to the world. That a work in 
the preparation of which two hundred and forty-seven 
editors and specialists and five hundred readers for quota- 
tions are concerned should surpass hugely in bulk and in 
value the productions of solitary lexicographers from 

Jobnson to Webster was, of course, anticipated. That 

the contents of the two volumes now given to the world 

should, however, exceed by almost a fourth those of the 
six volumes of the ‘Century Dictionary,’ but recently 
completed, was beyond expectation, and almost beyond 
surmise, Within its 2,338 pages are contained, according 
to the information obligingly supplied, 5,000 illustrations 
specially executed and 301,865 vocabulary terms, or 
nearly two-and-a-half times the number of terms in any 
single-volume dictionary, euch as is one form of the 
two in which it appears. This is about 75,000 more 
words than in any other dictionary of the English 
language. Five years of time and, as the direction 
states, a million dollars were expended before a single 
complete copy was ready for the market. 

Consisting in the main of American philologi 

of them men of Europeén repution, the stall by’ whiek 

this great and important labour has been accomplished 

includes also many English and some Australian and 

Canadian philologists and writers. These are either 

engaged for special departments—Prof. Max Miiller 

taking charge of Buddhistic terms—or form members 
of the advisory committee on disputed spelling and pro- 
iation, which #, among others of equal status, 

Profs. Dowden, Lewis Campbell, Earle, Hales, Jebb, Ray- 

Lankester, Percival, and Sayce, Dr. Goldwin Smith, and 

others of distinction. The entire list of names is as dis- 


Dated plates of an earlier date are rarely tered, 
Those of the sixteenth century are practically inac- 
cessible to the collector, while those of the seven- 
teenth have, until near the end, little that is deter- 
minate or national either in character or design. Some 
decadence in the interest of the book-plate follows the 
accession of George I. Those, however, of the period of 


nguisbed as that assigned any co-operative work that 
can easily be recalled. In the compilation of the work 
the historical method has been abandoned in favour of a 
more popular system—that, namely, of giving first the 
meaning for which the average reader is likely to 
inquire and to reserve for the close obsolescent and 
obsolete meanings and etymologies. The definition takes 


Queen Anne are among the most attractive. After | Z 
through the Chippendale and the allegoric style, the urn, 
the wreath and ribbons, the festoon, and the oval beaded 
atyle, we come, at the close, to the landscapes of Bewick 
and the exquisite work of Bartolozzi and Cipriani. 
Through these various distinctions, many of them estab- 
lished by Lord de Tabley, whose work he has freely 
used, Mr. Hamilton is the best of guides. His repro- 
ductions, which constitute a feature in the volume, are, 
moreover, unlike those in more popular works, full size. 
Thirty of these illustrations grace the present number. 
With the engravers, also, Mr. Hamilton deals, though 
the instances previous to 1740 of book-plates being signed 
are few. The principal designs reproduced are English ; 
but some few foreign plates are also given. The full 
liet i2 arranged under years 1700-1799, attention being 
drawn to the plates which are not noted by Sir A, Wol- 
laston Franks in his * English Dated Book-plates.’ All 
interested in the study of book-plates will look with 
eagerness for the conclusion of Mr. Hamilton’s admirably 
executed and authoritative book. 


pr of the etymology. The simpler forms of 
spelling are preferred to the more elaborate, and those 
who refer to words such as a@conome, aconomics, (ceco- 
nomy is not mentioned) are sent to econome, Kc. Theatre 
is spelt in the English form, and in the by Englishmen 
hated form theater. Words such as (umour are defined 
under tumor, the English spelling following as a separate 
heading. The encyclopzdic character of the information 
supplied is exemplified under theatre and amphitheatre, 
where a sufficiently ample account of the theatre in 
classic times is given. The value of the illustrations may 
be tested by a reference to Tudor architecture, where a 
capital view of the Founder's Tower of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, is given. The use of the dieresis (sic) has been 
discarded, and the spelling of many words in chemistry 
has been “ simplified” — morphin, quinin, sulfur, oleo 
margerin are substituted for the words ordinarily em- 
ployed in England. These changes are national rather 
than special to the dictionary, those last noted being in 
conformity with the work of the Chemical Section of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
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The principles on which some changes have been made 
have won, we are but half pleased to say, the approval of 
the Philological Society of Rngland. Great care has, we 
are told, been exercised to avoid the recognition of need- 
less new terms, In cases of this kind the judgment of 
scientific specialists has necessarily been taken, the rule 
observed being, “‘ Omit no word found in a living book— 
that is, a book now read by any considerable number of 
people.” We find, accordingly, in the volume not only 
words such as kodak and l:notype, but volograph, 9.v., 
Aecastotheism, conuption, and electrocution. Torup, men- 
tioned as in the dictionary, we fail to find. Not the 
least important part of the work is the appendix, which, 
among other matters, gives the principles and exp 
tions of the scientific alphabet used for purposes of con- 
veying the pronunciation, proper names in biography, 
fiction, geography, &c., abbreviations and contractions, 
arbitrary signs and symbols used in science, &c., and 
many other matters of importance and interest. It is in 
these matters that the mistakes, easily rectifiable, but 
inseparable from all human effort, slip in. Such a mis- 
take, for instance, is “ Alva, Duke of, 1502-1282.” Here, 
too, absolute invulnerability is not to be expected, 
Celestina, the hero of the longest, and in some respects 
the most representative, of Spanish playe, translated into 
most European languages, does not appear. To dwell in 
the case of a work of this kind upon minor slips and 
unimportant omissions would be at once unjust and 
ungracious. It is pleasanter as well as more loyal to say 
that the work is all that it pretends to be, and is a 
splendid bequest to the English-speaking races. That 
it is final who shall say? Science is continually enrich- 
ing or burdening our language with a terminology 
detestable but, as it seems, indispensable, and while the 
work is going through the press additions are constantly 
being made. In substance, however, the book will last 
as authoritative and unsurpassed for many years to 
come, and such additions as may be necessary can be 
added in supplements. Handsome as are the volumes in 
their substantial bindings, there are enthusiastic philo- 
logists who will strip them, interleave them, and bind 
them in volumes as the Grangerite exercised his unlovely 
occupation, For ourselves we are willing to bear testi- 
mony, and to own that the book is the most valuable 
and the most convenient work in its class extant, a book 
which reflects equal credit upon American scholarship 
and enterprise. 


Books Fatal to their Authors, By P. H. Ditchfield, M.A. 
F.8.A. (Stock.) 

Tus is the latest volume of “ The Book-Lover’s Library,” 
and is not the least interesting of the series. In co few 
of the cases mentioned by Mr. Ditchfield is the use of 
the word “ fatal” justified, that we feel ourselves dis- 
posed to wish that he had substituted for “ fatal” some 
word such as “injurious” or “deleterious.” A good 
many books have been absolutely fatal to their authors. 
How slight a matter would, in the days of the Inquisi- 
tion or the Sorbonne, serve to send a man to the 
stake may be seen in the case of Etienne Dolet. If 
Bussy-Rabutin, whom Mr, Ditchfield calls “ Count Roger 
Rabutin de Bussy,” wrote books which were fatal two 
him, so did Calvin. The title is, in fact, a misnomer, 
It is impossible to speak of Defoe, Keats, and Cotgrave 
among men whose bcoks have been fatal to them. Those 
who can get over this difficulty will find much informa- 
tion concerning the calamities of authors, 


An thiopian History written in Greek by Heliodorus. 
Englished by Thomas Underdowne. With an Intro- 
tion by Charles Whibley, (Nutt.) 

We will accept all that Mr. Whibley bas to say concern- 

ing the inaccuracies of Underdowne’s version of the 


Xthiopian history of Heliodorus. Its shortcomings are 
arene by the translator in bis address to “the gentle 
reader,” and they do, in fact, sauter aux yeux. e are 
none the less disposed to rank this foremost among the 
reprints of Tudor translations which, under Mr. Henley’s 
editing, have as yet seen the light. It is admirably 
picturesque, and it converts, says Mr. Whibley, with par- 
donable enthusiasm, “ the faded experiment of a studious 
pedant into a fresh and open-aired romance.” A pas- 
sage in which Caricles describes the end of the “ un- 
happy wench” his daugbter, might have suggested to 
Milton ideas—they were, of course, common property— 
for his ode on the Marchioness of Winchester : “ And 
thus the marriage song not yet ended was turned to 
mourning : and she was carried oute of her Bride-bedde 
into her grave : and the Tapers that gave her light at 
her wedding did now serve to Kindle her funerall fire.” 
Chariclea, moreover, though she allows Theagenes 
certain privities, and is at no pains to hide her passion 
for him or her mistrust that were he too pressing she 
should be unable to resist him, is as strongly fortified in 
her belief in the power of chastity as is the lady in 
‘Comus.’ The Aithiopian ~ | is a quarry of folk- 
lore and of superstitious belief. Nowbere else, so far as 
we know, in the writings of antiquity is the belief in the 
evil eye or the explanation of the manner in which it 
works so strongly and clearly put. We have read 
through again in thie version the account of the loves 
of Theagenes and Chariclea, and never before have 
they appealed to us with equal directness, To the philo- 
logist and the etudent of Tudor literature the tion 
is equally to be commended, 


To the March number of Scots Lore our valued contri- 
butor Mr. George Neilson sends an all-important archzo- 
logical contribution upon St. Malachi’s curse, 


Canon Sparrow Simpson is about to publish, through 
Mr. Elliot Stock, the two following tractates: ‘ Tragi- 
comedia de Sancto Vedasto’ and ‘ Carmina Vedastina.’ 
Both works will contain interesting historical notes and 
reproductions of contemporary illustrations, 


Hotices to Corresyoudents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

J. B. F. (“ Buried Proverbs ”").—These consist of sen- 
tences in which research will show the separate words 
of a proverb. A more familiar form is “ buried cities,” 
as, “ The bero met his match,” where you will find the 
word Rome. 

M. C. Lerrerts (“ N, T.”’).—We are not able to trace 
this former contributor. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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W Cc BENNETT’S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 


wum -—* These ballads are spirited and stirring: such are ‘ The 
Pall of Hardrada,’ * Old Benbow,” ‘ Marston Moor,’ and ‘Corpora! 
John,’ the soldier's name for the famous Duke of Mariborough, which is 
- Cag good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ is a vividly told 
Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington,” 
and Balaklava’ are excellently well said and sung. As a 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have British blood in their veins, 
Dr. Bennett's contribution wil! be welcome. Dr. Bennett's Ballads will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who wand them.”” 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 


KPHAST Paste sticks, 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN- 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 


ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 
in Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver and 
Ivory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred. 


ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 
a Ball Dresses, with Fitted 


ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUES of Registered and Patented Requi- 
sites for Travelling, post free. 


J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, 37, Strand, London 
(opposite the Lowther Arcade). 


“ Honest Water which ‘er i’ the mire.” 
,' Act I. se. ii. 


Johannis 


The KING of NATURAL TABLE WATERS. 


Supplied under ae -Y Warrant to Her Majesty 
he Queen. 
PROMOTES a, PREVENTS INDIGESTION. 
Mixes equally well with Wine, Spirits, or Milk. 


London Prices :—Case of 50 Bottles, 22s.; or 6s. doz. Case of 100 Half- 
35s.; or 4s. Gd. doz. Case of 100 Quarter-bottles, 25s. ; or 3s. Gd. 
doz. Delivered free. Cases and bottles free. 


JOHANNIS, LIMITED, 25, Regent-street, S.W. 
Springs, Zollhaus, Germany. 


BRAND'S 


ESSENCE 


OF REEF 
AND OTHER B 


SPECIALTIES FOR INVALIDS. 
PRICE LISTS FREE ON APPLICATION 
To 
BRAND & CO. Mayfair, London. 


MR. WHITAKER’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


LIVES of the SAINTS. By the Rev. 


8. BARING-GOULD, M.A. A New Edition, with several 


Vol. XVI. will contain a COMPLETE INDEX, 
Vol. XVII, SAINTS with their EMBLEMS, 


EMBLEMS of SAINTS. By which 


they are Distinguished in Works of Art. By the late Vi 
Rev. F. C. HUSENBETH, D.D. A New Edition, with 
numerous Corrections and Additions, by the Rev. AU- 
GUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. Forming the Seventeenth and 
Last Volume of Mr, Baring-Gould’s * Lives of the Saints,’ 


The UNCANONICAL and APO- 


CRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. Being the Additions to the 
Old Testament Canon which were included in the Ancient 
Greek and Latin Versions; the English Text of the 
Authorized Version, together with the Additional Matter 
found in the Valgate and other Ancient Versions; Intro- 
ductions to the several Books and Fragments; Marginal 
Notes and References; and a General Introduction to the 
Apocrypha. By the Rev. W. R. CHURTON, B.D., Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the Cathedral of St. 
Albans, and Examining Chaplain of the Bishop. Large 
post Svo. pp. 608, cloth, 7a, 6d, 


The NARROW WAY. A Complete 


Manual of Devotion for the Young, with a Guide to Con- 
firmation and Holy Communion, 245th Thousand. Cloth, 
6d,; or neatly bound, with gilt edges, ls, Large-Type 
Edition, cloth, 1s, 


The GOSPEL STORY. A Plain Com- 
mentary on the Four Holy Gospels, containing the Narra- 
tive of Our Blessed Lord's Life and Ministry. By the Rev, 
W. MICHELL, M.A., Diocesan — ~~ of Schools in the 
Diocese of Bath and Wells. A New Edition, Revised. 2 vole. 
cloth, 6s. 


THE HOLY COMMUNION. 


Part I, Its NATURE and BENEFITS. With a Notice of some 
Common Objections to Receiving it. 


Part IL An EXPLANATION of what is REQUIRED of them 
who come to the LORD’S SUPPER, In Plain Language. 


By the Rev. W, H, RIDLEY, M.A. 


Price in cloth, 7d.; or on fine paper, ls.; neatly bound in 
Persian roan, with gilt edges, 2s. 


Very large type, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s, 64. 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, 


ay and Prayer adapted to the Course of the Christian 


It may also be had in eet cloth, Persian 
roan, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 6s. Royal 24mo, toch, 3s. 6d.; 
morocco, 6s. 6d. Foolscap cloth, 4s,6d. Persian roan, 
6s, ; morocco, 9, ; and in several other sizes, 


London; J. WHITAKER, 12, Warwick-lane. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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L’INTERMEDIAIRE 


DES CHERCHEURS ET CURIEUX; 


OR, 
FRENCH NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Founded in 1864, 


Literary, Historical, and Artistic Correspondence 


and Notes. 

Questions and Replies; Letters and Documentary 
Authorities, Discoveries and Curiosities, Literary 
News and Gossip. 

Erudition. 


Offers for Sale and Advertisements of Things to opinion. The independence of 


tion and carries it to the door of all the learned, 
and in a following number brings him the answer 
for which he had so long waited. There is a bond 
which brings together all the readers of L’INTER- 
MEDIAIRE—the desire to help one another, The 
pane and the replies are inserted without the 
| drawing of any distinction of political or of religious 

*INTERMEDIAIRE 


be Sold; Exchanges, Lists of Sales and Accounts of | is complete, and that of its correspondents is guarded, 


the same; Lists of Acquisitions by Public Collec- 
tions and Museums, for the use of Literary Men, 
Artists, Bibliophiles, Professors, Formers of Collec- 
tions, Archwologists, Genealogists, Numismatists. 
L’INTERMEDIAIRE appears three times a month. 
It is an absolutely necessary tool to literary workers. 
The system of Notes and Queries, on which it rests, 
is one of the most simple, useful, and practical pos- 
sible. The object of the paper is to lend its con- 
siderable amount of publicity to all literary workers 
and literary inquirers who find themselves em- 
in their work. 

We reply to all. 

Among literary men, learned men, professors 
artists, persons forming collections of pictures and 
other art objects, bibliophiles, lovers of prints and 
autographs, archeologists, collectors of coins, there 
is not one who does not sometimes find that he has 
got beyond his own knowledge and needs that of 
others. He has consulted his friends, the library of 
his town, the societies of his district, he has written 
many letters—he has not obtained the information 
that he wants. Another wishes to find whence 
comes a quotation which his memory does not 
correctly supply, or to find a particular book, a 
manuscript, an art object, heraldic bearings, a 
family descent, or to verify the authenticity of 
a text or of an autograph, or to learn the common- 
ness or scarcity and the consequent value of some 
object; to know whether the subject which occu- 
pies his mind has already been studied, whether a 
particular document has already been published, 
whether librarians or custodians of archives or 
museums or other collectors can give him hints 
or supply documents which will help him in his 
studies. He has looked at everything that he can 
find, and consulted all easily available works of 
reference, and yet is ata standstill. Here comes in 
L'INTERMEDIAIRE. That paper prints his ques- 


if they wish it, by the most scrupulous anonymity. 

| Whatever may be the excitement of politics, our 

| Notes and Queries have always interested the press 
and the world of letters, for they explain the his- 
torical, artistic, and literary past, and bring out 
from their ordinary reserve men who are able to 
answer, and who often have not previously spoken. 
Many have been the indiscretions committed in the 
paper to the benefit of history, 


In addition to the Notes and Queries part, 
L’INTERMEDIAIRE publishes, in its part which 
has to do with discoveries and curiosities, letters 


| and authorities which have not previously seen the 


light, and this important part of the paper greatly 
adds to its attraction and variety. 

In its news part LINTERMEDIAIRE publishes a 
supplement of eight columns with each number 
which informs the reader of all that is doing in the 
world of letters and arts, of discoveries, researches, 
acquisitions of the libraries and archives and 
museums of the world. It also contains proposals 
for sale, exchange, and barter among the subscribers 
to the paper, and those only, and lists and accounts 
of public sales in France and abroad. The dis- 
coveries which are due to L’'INTERMEDIAIRE 
amount to thousands, and it is impossible to close 
any literary inquiry with safety without first sub- 
mitting it to that paper. 

L’'INTERMEDIAIRE is published on the 10th, 
20th, and 30th of the month, and each number, price 
1 franc, contains 48 columns, beautifully printed, 
and the paper forms at the end of every six months 
an elegant volume of not less than 1,000 columns, 
with indexes, 

Subscriptions for Twelve Months for France, 
16 francs; Six Months, 9 francs; Three Months, 
5 francs. For abroad, Twelve Months, l5s,; Six 

| Months, 8. 4d.; Three Months, 4s. 2d, 
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13, Rue Cujas, Paris. 
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